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CLASSICAL LITERARY TRADITION IN 
EARLY GERMAN AND ROMANCE 
LITERATURE 


A student of the classics who is unfortunate 
enough to lose himself in the maze of discus- 
sion concerning the state of poetry during the 
Middle Ages is struck by the fact that the sup- 
porters of the many different theories, although 
they recognize the influence which Vergil, 
Horace, and Ovid had upon subsequent poets, 
apparently pay little attention to the great 
body of Greek literature and to the literary 
tradition to which it gave rise, a tradition 
which was handed on from writer to writer, 
which furnished the Latin poets much of their 
material, gave to the rhetorical school its com- 
monplaces, and became the inheritance of both 
eastern and western Europe. How tenacious 
of life this tradition was, and how important 
a knowledge of it is to the student of modern 
literature, I have tried to point out elsewhere,* 
and I feel convinced that it is of equal impor- 
tance to him who would try to solve the com- 
plex problems presented by the literature of 
the Middle Ages. 

Such knowledge would prevent, in the first 
place, the hasty generalizations which are the 
weakness of much that has been written on this 
difficult subject. For example, because a Latin 
lyric? of the twelfth or thirteenth century de- 
scribes a girl as prudens, gracilis, pulchrior 
lilio vel rosa, and because “ prudens is klug, 
gracilis is schlank,’ and “ pulchrior lilio vel 
rosa simpler and more direct than the custom- 
ary rosa rubicundior, lilio candidior*® or nivet 

1Cf. The Sewanee Review, Oct., 1912, p. 459; 
Amer. Jour. Phil., forthcoming number. Schritter 
in his dissertation, Ovid und die Troubadours (Mar- 
burg, 1908), p. 21, remarks: ‘‘ Wer iiber den Ur- 
sprung des provenzalischen Minnesanges schreibt, 
hat die Aufgabe, eine Geschichte des Lob- und Lehr- 
gedichtes, der Gelegenheitspoesie, der Briefe und 
Zuschriften zu geben, von den Zeiten des Kaisers 
Augustus an.” 


2? Carmina Burana, 51. 
* Idid., 136. 


candoris, roset ruboris,” * can we argue ® that 
this is an indication of a German origin of the 
poem? ‘The poem may be of German origin 
but surely such expressions cannot be cited as 
proof if we find them current not only in earlier 
poetry which cannot be of Germanic origin but 
also as part of a well defined literary tradition. 
What, then, can we learn of these expressions 
from this point of view? 

The most convincing example of prudens in 


the sense of ‘klug’ is furnished by the parable 


of the ten virgins, St. Matth., 25, 1, five of 
whom were, in the Greek version¢@pévpor, in the 
Latin prudentes, in the German, from Luther 
on, klug. Hence in the hymns of the Middle 
Ages we find prudens applied to the Virgin 
Mary and the Saints; for the former, cf. Mone, 
Hymn. Med. Aevi, 11, p. 300: “ubi veneraris 
virgo prudens;” for the latter, id., 111, p. 276, 
of St. Dorothea: “ virgo prudens et formosa ;” 
ef. id., 111, 273, 374, 548, 550. In secular verse 
a good example occurs in Mart. Cap. rx, 918, 
where we read of Leda, the mother of Helen: 
“ prudens puella pulchrae/mater fuit Lacaenae ; 
/ inlecta sed canore / nescit dolum cavere.” So 
Ovid, M., 111, 364, says of Echo, who aided 
Jupiter in his escapades with the nymphs: 
“jlla deam (Iunonem) longo prudens sermone 
tenebat.” 

Similar evidence may be adduced for the use 
of gracilis in the sense of ‘schlank.’? There 
comes to mind immediately the famous line of 
Horace, Od. 1, 5, 1: “quis multa gracilis te 
puer in rosa,” on which, it is interesting to 
note, Professor Shorey remarks: “ gracilis: 
ioyves,® schlank, svelte.” Ovid, Ars Am., 


*Ibid., 118. According to Meyer, Zeitschr. f. deut. 
Altertum, XXIx, pp. 213 sq., this formula bespeaks 
German influence. But this comparison of the com- 
plexion to the rose and snow is also a classical liter- 
ary conceit; cf. A. J. P. cited above. 

®So Allen, Modern Philology, v1 (1908), p. 43. 

*Only in later Greek is Z6yvds a complimentary 
term; cf. the examples below. In the classical Greek 
it is a term of reproach; cf. Aristoph., Plut., 561; 
Plat., Leg., 665 E. 
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11, 660, in his lesson to lovers that “ nominibus 
mollire licet mala,’ remarks: “sit gracilis, 
macie quae male viva sua est;” cf. Ars Am., 
111, 267; Rem. Am., 328. The first of these 
passages recalls Lueret., rv, 1166: “ischnon 
eromenion tum fit, cum vivere non quit / prae 
macie; rhadine verost iam mortua tussi;” Lu- 
cretius is following Theocr. x, 24; Battus sings: 
cvvaeicate trav padiwdv 
maid —Bou Bina raves, / 
loxyvdv, 

That we have to do here with a tradition 
that slenderness was considered a requisite of 
the fashionable beauty we may conclude from 
Terence, Hun., 313: “haud similis virgost vir- 
ginum nostrarum, quas matres student, / De- 
missis umeris esse, vincto pectore, ut gracilae 
sient.” And that this tradition goes back as 
far, at least, as the Alexandrian period we may 
feel sure from the relation of these Roman 
poets to the poets of that period, and from 
the fact that later Greek writers, especially 
those represented in the Greek Anthology, de- 
scribe their beloved as padiwy, ioyvy 
all equivalent to the Latin gracilis; cf. A. P., 
v, 173 dre Tay padwav Exwv: ib. v, 102: 
tiv ioxvnv v, 282: 4 padwh 
tavaod él ynpaos ovd@ cf. Anacr., fr. 66 
(Bergk, P. L. G., m1, p. 273): 
& pire, unpovs. This tradition, more- 
over, lived on as we see from Maximian., Fcl., 
1, 85: “ quaerebam gracilem sed quae non macra 
fuisset,” and the presence of gracilis as an item 
in the stereotyped catalogues * of Dares; cf. ch. 
xii: “ Antenorem longum, gracilem; Andro- 
macham—longam, formosam,—sapientem ;” 
ch. xiii: “Palamedem gracilem, longum, 
sapientem.” In similar catalogues in Malalas, 
Chron, v, 41 sq., Astynome is described as Xen; 
so is Andromache, and Pyrrhus and Antenor are 
Aerrol; cf. Tzetzes, Antehom., 353, 399; 
Posthom., 666. Hence Benoit, Tote, 1. 5499: 


™ Cf. below. 

® Sapiens is apparently a translation of gpdviuos 
of the Greek original; so in Malalas, Chron., v, 43-4 
Helenus and Glaucus are gpdévi01. Prudens, also, 
occurs frequently in Dares; ef. ch. xiii, where Aga- 
memnon, Patroclus, Nestor, Machaon are called pru- 
dentes. In Mone, op. cit., 111, 375, note sapiens virgo 
for the usual prudens. 


[Vol. xxvii, No. 8. 


“ Andromache fu gresle et blanche,” and in 
Les Echecs Amoureux, fol. 8a, we read of 
Mercury: “le corps avoit gresle;” cf. Rom. de 
la Rose, 805 sq. With the passage from Anacr., 
paéiwol pmpoi, cited above, cf. the “gracile 
latus” of Carm. Bur., 143, 3, and the familiar 


“grailles par les flans” of early French 


poetry; cf. Floire et Blanceflor, 2863; Nar- 
cisus, 135. Surely, therefore, in view of this 
evidence, we ought not to be surprised if a 
gracilis virgo turns up in the Carm. Bur. or 
to draw from it any conclusion as to the origin 
of the poem in which such an expression occurs. 

Nor can any argument be based upon the 
relative simplicity of such expressions as pul- 
chrior lilio vel rosa and rosa rubicundior, lilio 
candidior,‘® for no one, in the first place, can 
decide which is the simpler. The proverbial 
form, it may be noted, is lilio candidior not 
lilio pulchrior, but both forms of the compari- 
son appear everywhere side by side. In old 
French poetry, for example, the comparison 
of personal beauty to a flower is common; cf. 
Guillaume de Palerme, 3980: “ Jovenet et 
bel com flors de lis;” La bataille d’Aleschans, 
3098: “Aelis la rose samble en Mai la 
matinee ;” Bueves de Commarchis, 3334: “ma 
dame est fleurs de lis et rose de saison.” Simi- 
lar expressions occur frequently in early Italian 
poetry; cf. Guido Guinicelli:1* “To vo’ del 
ver la mia donna lodare, /E rassemblarla alla 
rosa ed al giglio;” so often in Jacopo da Len- 
tino.*? In Latin hymns, also, this comparison 
is not uncommon; cf. Hym. ad Mariam, in 
Mone, op. cit., U1, p. 95: “ Regina nobilis, filia 
filii, /Rosae consimilis et flori lilii;”* ib. 2, 


*The ideal beauty of this poetry is slender; cf. 
Loubier, Das Ideal der ménnlichen Schénheit bei 
den altfranzésischen Dichtern des XII. und XIII. 
Jahrhunderts, p. 102; Voigt, Das Ideal der Schén- 
heit und Hisslichkeit in den altfranzésischen chan- 
sons de geste, pp. 25, 52. 

*° For the comparison of the complexion to the rose 
and lily, ef. my article in A. J. P. cited above. 

In Poeti del Primo Secolo della Lingua Italiana, 
Firenze, 1816, Vol. 1, p. 111. 

2T1b., Vol. 1, pp. 288, 302, 304. 

%Tt is interesting to note, in view of the preva- 
lence of this expression in old French poetry, that 
this hymn was probably written in France; cf. 
Mone’s note on this line. 
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p-. 424: “O regina—formosa plus quam rosa ; ” 
note, too, how often Mary and the Saints are 
addressed as rosa,‘* vernans rosa, florens lilium, 
ete.; cf. ib., 11, pp. 79, 249; m1, 212, 216, 282; 
ef. Anselm,** Vers. Eporediensis, 260: “ superas 
genus rosarum.” The Canticum Canticorum, 
especially the second chapter, may have had 
influence here, but the comparison of a girl to 
flowers is classic, also, and is especially common 
in the writings of the late Greek rhetoricians; 
thus Achilles Tatius says of Leucippe, 1, 19, 
that her beauty rivaled the flowers of the 
meadow ;** Himerius, Or., 1, 15, in describ- 
ing Severus and his bride, likens their beauty 
to spring rose-buds in a meadow; Philostr., 
Ep., 9, says of some roses which faded after 
he had sent them to his lady, that they could 
not stand the comparison with her beauty. 
Cf. Martial’s epigram, 12, 64: “ Vincentem 
roseos facieque comaque ministros/Cinna cocum 
fecit. Cinna gulosus homo est;” Verg., Ecl., 
vir, 88: “hedera formosior alba;” Catul., 61, 
84 sq. 

To support the theory that some of the Latin 
poems among the Carm. Bur. are of German 
origin and contain elements which came ulti- 
mately from a wide-spread native poetry, R. 
Meyer** collected from later German poetry 
a number of formulae which, because of the 
independent use of them by different poets, 
came, he concluded, from a popular lyric poetry 
current before the period from which the 
earliest remains date, 7. e., before 1160. Since, 
then, he found in Latin lyrics formulae simi- 
lar to these German formulae, he concluded 
that the former came from the same source as 
the latter and were Germanisms. Convincing 
as many of Meyer’s arguments are, they are 
weakened often, it seems to me, by the fact that 


4% Rosa occurs as a term of endearment in Plaut., 
Bacch., 83. 

% Diimmler, Anselm der Peripatetiker, Halle, 1872. 

©The comparison of a girl to a meadow of flowers 
is common; cf. Musaeus, Hero and Leander, 60; 
Philostr., Ep., 21; Aristaen., Ep., 1, 10; 1, 1; ef. 
Ovid, M., x1, 590: “ floridior pratis;” Carm. Bur., 
154, 6: “ rosa prati floridi;” Arborius, Ad Nympham, 
vv, 43 sq. 

In the article cited above. 
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these formulae are, in the first place, of such 
a character that any poet might have thought 
of them, and, secondly, that the same formulae 
occur in classical literary tradition, so that it 
is impossible to decide whether a poet, writing 
in Latin, was influenced by the one rather than 
by the other.*® 

It would be profitable, I am sure, to consider 
from this point of view all the formulae in these 
Latin poems which Meyer claims are due to 
a native German tradition, to see whether they 
do not occur also in classical tradition. I can 
point out here a few cases only, in connection 
with descriptions of Spring, in which this 
seems to be true. 

The appearance in Latin poems of the Carm. 
Bur. of such expressions as flos purpureus (100, 
1), locus purpuratus (34, 2), purpuratum floret 
pratum (106, 1) are, Meyer argues,’® after a 
German model and comparable to such phrases 
as bluomen rot (100 a), rét mit résen under- 
wieret (Neidhart,?° 34, 11); so hiems saeva 
transut (118, 1), arbor investitur (118, 2) are 
Germanisms, as is the expression ornantur 
prata floribus (115), since in German spring- 
songs the meadows deck themselves with flow- 
ers** not, as in classical Latin poetry, with 
grass. 

Although in Latin descriptions of Spring 
vari flores and varii colores are, as Meyer 
holds, common formulae, the use of the word 
purpureus, which he explains as due to Ger- 
man influence, is hardly less common. We may 
note, in the first place, the purpureum ver of 
Verg., Ecl., 1x, 40, which is repeated by Tibul., 
111, 5, 4, Stat. Silv. m1, 3, 130, Colum., De cult. 
hort., 256, and turns up again in Venantius.?? 
Purpurei flores are found in Latin poetry of 
all periods; cf. Ant. Lat., 575: “ purpureos 


8 Meyer recognizes this difficulty in case of some 
of the commonplaces found in both Latin and Ger- 
man poems of the Carm. Bur.; cf. l. ¢., pp. 224 sq. 

Allen, Mod. Phil., v1, p. 138, is in hearty accord 
with Meyer on this point. 

Cited by page and line from Haupt’s edition, 
Leipzig, 1858. 

Cf. Neidhart, 34, 5; 6, 10-12; 18, 6-7. 

2 Mon. Germ. Hist., Auctores Antiquissimi, Iv, 
Carm., vi, 6. 
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2 
flores** humus effert vere comanti;” Nemesian., 
Ecl., UU, 22: “purpureosque—per gramina 
flores ;” Lydia,?* 66; Verg., Georg., Iv, 54, of 
the bees in Spring: “ purpureosque metunt 
flores;” Tibul., 1, 4, 29, of the end of Spring: 
“quam cito purpureos deperdit terra colores.” 
Nor are the German poets alone in emphasizing 
the redness of the rose, for in Latin poetry also 
it is described as purpureus; Ant. Lat. No. 390, 
14; 808, 35: “rosa purpureum spargens per 
prata ruborem ;” Nemesian., 11, 48, “ purpureae 
rosae,” an expression due, perhaps, to Horace, 
Od., 111, 15, 15: “ flos rosae purpureus.” For 
the transference of this epithet to the fields, 
ef. Venant., J. c., m1, 9: “mollia purpureum 
pingunt violaria campum.” The Greek poets, 
we may note, use ropdvpeos in the same way ; 
cf. Meleager in A. P., Ix, 363: -yelpartos 
nvemoevtos am’ aidépos 
peldnoe hepavOdos elapos Cf. Oppian., 
Cyn., 1, 462: elapse yap Botavnow adnv 
movotpopor ala/dvOeot mArnOver te 
moppupéovor id. Halieut. 1, 458: oor 
avOeucecoa XOoves elapos 
yerdowo.v. I have noticed no example of the 
use of rropdipeov dvOos in Greek descriptions 
of Spring, but the expression occurs in Dios., 
I, 134, and was evidently common; cf. the 
Schol. ad Luc. Toz., 18. 

With the second formula, hiems saeva tran- 
stit, Meyer compares Neidhart, 24, 13: “Nu 
ist der kiiele winder gar zergangen; / diu naht 
ist kurz, der tac beginnet langen,” and says, 
pp. 207 sq., that it is characteristic of the 
classical Latin poets to emphasize, in their 
songs of Spring, the disappearance of the snow, 
the melting of the ice, ete., which the German 
poets never do. In view of this statement it 
is interesting to compare with the verses cited 
from Neidhart the description of the opening 
of Spring in Ovid, Tr., 11, 12, 1 sq.: “ Fri- 
gora iam zephyri minuunt, annoque peracto / 
longior antiquis visa Tomitis hiems, / inposi- 


%In Ant. Lat., 14, v. 15, “ Europa purpureos iacit 
flores” because of Verg., Aen., v, 79; vi, 884. 
*In Vollmer’s ed. of Poetae Latini Minores, vol. 1, 


p- 74. 
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tamque sibi qui non bene pertulit Hellen, / 
tempora nocturnis aequa diurna facit. / Iam 
violam puerique legunt hilaresque puellae,?> / 
rustica quae nullo nata serente venit;” etc.; 
cf. Catul., 46: “iam ver egelidos refert tepores, 
/ iam caeli furos aequinoctialis / iocundis 
Zephyri silescit aureis;” so Verg., Georg., Iv, 
51 says simply: “ubi pulsam hiemem Sol au- 
reus egit / sub terras;” cf. ibid., 111, 328 sq.; 
Stat. Silv., iv, 5, 5 sq.: “iam trux ad Arctos 
Parrhasias hiems / concessit altis obruta soli- 
bus;” Auson. (?) Ant. Lat., 646: “Ver erat 
et blando mordentia frigora sensu / Spirabat 
croceo mane revecta dies ;” Pentadius, ib., 235: 
“De adventu veris: Sentio, fugit hiems; 
Zephyrisque animantibus orbem / iam tepet 
Eurus aquis. Sentio, fugit hiems ;” cf. also, the 
Hymn. ad Mariam:** “iam vinae floruerunt 
/ flores odorem dederunt / iam enim hyems 
transiit.” In the most famous spring-song of 
them all, the Pervigilium Veneris, reference 
to winter is omitted altogether; so it is in the 
description of Spring by Calpurn., Hcl., v, 16 
sq., and in that by Ovid, Fast., 1, 151 sq.; and 
Lucret., 1, 10 sq., the ultimate source of all 
these descriptions, is content with saying: 
“ species patefactast verna diei/et reserata viget 
genitabilis aura favoni.” We find similar in- 
troductions in Greek poetry; cf. Meleager, 
cited above, a very close parallel to Neidhart, 
l.c.; cf. A. P., X,4: yap amédpapor, 
apte yravKov Onrvver tpniryehos Zé 
gupos. Longus, Past., 1, 9, begins a description 
of Spring with the words, “ Spring was begin- 
ning, and all the flowers were in bloom, in 
woods and meadows and on the hills;” the 
rhetorician Himerius makes no reference to 
winter in his rhapsody of Spring, cf. Orat., 
III, 1, sq. 

There is just as little reason, also, for class- 
ing arbor investitur as a Germanism because 


Cf. Neidhart 3, 18: “wir suln nach bluomen 
beide gin.” And yet Meyer cites this line as a paral- 
lel to Carm. Bur., 100, 2: “iuvenes ut flores acci- 
piant,” which is, therefore, a Germanism. This and 
the other expressions I have noted are among those 
which have “ebenso viele deutsche Entsprechungen 
—wie wenige lateinische.” 

*In Mone, Hymni Medii Aevi, 11, p. 200. 
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it occurs frequently in German poetry; we find 
the same expression in Mart., x, 51: “ ridet 
ager, vestitur humus, vestitur?? et arbor,” or 
does the absence of the prefix in- throw this 
out of court? We may compare, too, the simi- 
lar use of imduere, Pentadius, l. c. vs. 5: 
“laeta virecta tument, foliis sese induit ar- 
bor,” an echo, apparently, of Vergil’s remark 
of the Spring, in Georg., 1v, 142: “ quotque 
in flore novo pomis se fertilis arbor / in- 
duerat ;” so Ovid, Met., vi11, 280, says of the 
quick growth of an olive tree under Medea’s 
charms, “ fit viridis primo, nec longo tempore 
frondes / induit.” In Fast., 1, 153, Ovid uses 
operire in this sense: “modo formatis operi- 
tur ** frondibus arbor.” In Greek descriptions 
of Spring, I have noted no occurrence of the 
corresponding words, and other figures are em- 
ployed; cf. Liban., Descr. Veris, Iv, p. 1052 
(Reiske): xal S&dpa tHv atrorapBave 
Meleager, 1. ¢., vs. 4:xal OndrAnoavta véos 
éoxounoe® Cf. Himerius, c. 
Nor is it characteristic of Latin poetry, in 
distinction from German, for the meadows to 
deck themselves with grass and not with flow- 
ers. A few examples will make this clear. 
Ant. Lat., 574: “ Ver agros nitidum gemmis 
stellantibus ornat ;” ib., 572: “ Vere novis laeto 
decorantur floribus arva;” 7b., 571: “ Vere 
gravis fundit tellus cum floribus herbas ;” Ven- 
antius, 7. c., vI, 1; “ Vere novo, tellus fuerit 
dum exuta pruinis, / se picturato gramine vestit 
ager ;” Tiberianus, Ant. Lat., 809, 5: “subtus 
autem molle gramen flore pulcro creverat, / et 
croco solum rubebat et lucebat liliis,” lines 
which recall another formula which Meyer 
cites as a Germanism, Carm. Bur., 108: “ thy- 
mus est sub ea viridi cum gramine,” compar- 


27 With this use of vestire, cf. Columella, tv, 27, 1: 
“ubi se vites frondibus vestierint;” Ovid Fast., Iv, 
707: “incendit vestitos messibus agros.” In old 
French, revestir is used in the same way; cf. Ray- 
nouard, Lexique Roman, v, p. 530. 

With Ovid, Fast., 11, 237, “arboribus redeunt 
detonsae frigore frondes,” cf. Neidhart 22, 10: “Nu 
ist der walt / schone geloubet, den der winder kalt / 
het beroubet.” So any two poets might sing of Spring, 
no matter in what age or in what clime they lived. 

Of, Stat. Silv., 1v, 5,9: “Nune cuncta vernans 
frondibus annuis crinitur arbos.” 
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ing Neidhart 24, 20: “die bluomen dringent 
durch daz gras;” cf. also Martial’s phrase, rx, 
92, “gramen floreum,” and the line of Ful- 
bert: *° “ flagrat odor quam suavis florida per 
gramina;” Nemesian., Hcl., 11, 22: “ Naiades 
—purpureosque alites per gramina flores;” 
Petron., 127, 9: “albaque de viridi riserunt 
lilia prato;” Lucret., 11, 32: “cum tempestas 
arridet et anni / tempora conspergunt viri- 
dantes floribus herbas;” ib., v, 785: “florida 
fulserunt viridanti prata colore.” Similar ex- 
pressions are found in Greek; cf. Achil. Tat., 1: 
éxdua avOeow A. P., 10, 5: 
eaves wrép eydavto avOea. 
cf. 1b., x, 4; Oppian, Cyn., 1, 462, cited above; 
Himer., Or., 11, 5; Theocr. Id., 22, 42: 
av0ed éapos Anyovtos émiBpver 
av 

It would seem, therefore, that no conclusion 
as to the origin of a Latin poem can be drawn 
from the appearance in it of these formulae. 
And whenever they occur in connection with 
other formulae which are classed as German 
the latter should be subjected to the same sort 
of study. In Carm. Bur., 5%, 1, for example, 
occurs the expression, cordis venator oculus; 
a German proverb, says Meyer, and equivalent 
to ‘ez sint gedanke und ougen des herzen jeger 
tougen,’ Freidank, 115. The idea that a maid 
captures her lover by her eyes is, however, a 
commonplace in ancient literature,** and al- 
most the same words are used by Phaedr., Fab., 
v, 5, 4, to describe a girl: “oculis venantem 
viros.” Again, Meyer finds his conclusion that 
Carm. Bur., 118 (cf. above), was written by a 
German wandering poet supported by the line, 
“OQ quam crines flavi.” But what force has 
this when we realize that every Latin poet gives 
his beloved golden hair?** Whether these 
similarities in poems written by poets of dif- 
ferent nationalities and, in most cases, cen- 
turies apart, warrant the conclusion that there 
was but one literary tradition and that the 
tradition of Greece and Rome, or whether they 


In Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, pp. 47 sq.; cf. 
Allen in Mod. Phil., v, 450-1. 

"Cf. A. J. P. cited above. 

“This is true of the Greek poets also; cf. The 
Sewanee Review, 1. c. and below p. 239 sq. 
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are to be explained as survivals from a pre- 
historic poetry, or were developed independ- 
ently by different peoples ** who can tell? 
Whatever the answer may be, these examples 
show, I trust, the necessity of a careful study 
of classical literary tradition on the part of 
him who would discuss the origin of modern 
poetry. 

In the field of Romance literature this neces- 
sity is, of course, all the more imperative, and 
yet here, too, the names of Vergil, Horace, 
and Ovid alone loom large and scant attention 
is paid to the existence of a literary tradition 
of which their poetry represents but a small 
part. Without this tradition, however, much 
in early French poetry is difficult of explana- 
tion. 

In the romance of Enéas, vv. 7919 sq., the 
mother of Lavinia thus describes to her daugh- 
ter the effects of love: “ Pire est amors que 
fievre ague, / N’est pas retors quant l’en en 
sue. / D’amors estuet sovent suer / Et re- 
freidir, fremir, trenbler / Et sospirer et baail- 
lier, / Et perdre tot beivre et mangier / Et 
degeter et tressaillir,” ete. Most of these symp- 
toms the author may have found in Ovid, whom 
he knew well,** but nowhere does Ovid tell us 
that lovers sweat and yawn. The question 
arises, then, were these two symptoms invented 
by the French poet, or did he borrow them 
from some predecessor? ** He has borrowed 
almost everything else and it is fair to con- 
clude, therefore, if we find these unusual symp- 
toms in classical literature, that to it, either 
directly or indirectly through tradition, they 
owe their origin. 

In the Aethiopica, the Greek romance by 
Heliodorus, which belongs to a type of litera- 


To explain some of the similarities between 
Latin, German, and Old French poetry, on the one 
hand, and Oriental poetry on the other, both the 
last two assumptions, Meyer believes, are necessary ; 
ef. op. eit., pp. 226 sq. 

“ As is shown by Faral in Romania, xt (1911), 
pp. 161 sq. 

Since these symptoms are found in Chretien, 
Cligés, 462 sq., 875, Warren believes, on good 
grounds, that they stood in Chretien’s source, the 
Tristan of Thomas, who borrowed them from fnéas; 
ef. Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvit (1912), p. 107 sq. 
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ture that had a profound influence upon the 
Middle Ages, Theagenes, the hero, sees the 
beautiful Chariclea, the heroine, and immedi- 
ately succumbs. Although he is giving a ban- 
quet to her father and other friends, he cannot 
conceal the effects of his over-powering passion, 
he yawns ** and sighs. His guests perceive that 
he is unwell and suggest that he has come un- 
der the influence of the evil eye. The same 
suggestion is made to account for the malady 
from which Chariclea suffers; she weeps floods 
of tears, her eyes are swollen, her countenance 
is pale, her thoughts wander, her words are dis- 
connected, she cannot sleep, and visibly falls 
away. The physician who is called to attend 
her learns, by feeling her pulse, that her 
malady is not of the body, but of the heart, 
is love, and says that she can be cured by him 
only who inspired her passion. Calasiris, a 
wise Egyptian, undertakes to bring the two to- 
gether, and when he talks to Chariclea about 
love and wedlock with Theagenes, she sweats.*” 
Although we have, in Greek and Latin erotic 
literature,** many detailed descriptions of the 
effects of love upon both man and maid, pound- 
ing of the heart, alternate tears and laughter, 
sudden starting from sleep, evil dreams, pallor, 
abstraction, chills, fever, trembling, loss of 
appetite, etc., nowhere else, as far as I have 
noticed, is yawning mentioned. One other 
passage which may furnish an example I cite 
with diffidence ; St. August., Mor. Eccl., 1,7, 10, 
in writing of the effect which the knowledge of 
the Scriptures has upon the convert, says, “ pal- 


Heliod., m1, 11: Kai avdnAews 
Karadndos nv ovK vytaivwy. Gautier d’Arras 
was, perhaps, not influenced by gallantry when he 
“transferred to the hero the unpleasant character- 
istics” of love, Warren, J. c., p. 100. In the love 
stories of the ancients the hero suffers equally with 
the heroine. 

4, 
edpnuévoor. 

% Good examples are Long., Past., 1, 13, 17, 18; 
11, 7; Achil. Tat., 1, 16; Musaeus, 86; Aristaen., Ep., 
m1, 5; A. P., v, 242-3; Theocr., m1, 104 sq.; for the 
Latin, besides the passages from Ovid cited by Faral, 
l. c., ef. Claud., Epith. Nupt. Hon. Aug. 1 sq.; Sen., 
Phaedr., 104 sq.; Apul., Met., x, 2; for later Latin, 
ef. Ant. Lat., 217, 240; Carm. Bur. 44, 50, 65; ef. Du 
Méril, Poés. Pop. Lat. du Moyen Age, p. 224. 
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pitet, aestuat, inhiat amore ;” the climax would 
seem to warrant a literal translation of inhiat. 

By several writers, on the other hand, both 
Greek and Latin, sweating is included among 
the effects of love. In the famous story of 
Antiochus and Stratonice, as told by Plut. 
Demetir., 38, the physician, who is summoned 
to see the love-sick youth, notes among the 
usual symptoms of his malady, profuse sweat- 
ing.** In a letter of Alciphron, 1, 2, a girl 
writes that she had swooned and sweat on the 
departure of her lover. According to Plato, 
Phaedr., 251 B, when one beholds “ any bodily 
form which is the expression of divine beauty,” 
a change as from a chill comes upon him and 
sweat and unwonted fever. Stat., Achil., 1, 
306, thus describes the effect upon the young 
Achilles of his first meeting with Deidamia: 
“fax vibrata medullis / in vultus atque ora 
redit, lucemque genarum / tingit, et impulsum 
tenui sudore pererrat ;” and, finally, in a frag- 
ment of Valerius Aedituus,*® in which his lady, 
Pamphila, is addressed, we read: “ dicere cum 
conor curam tibi, Pamphila, cordis,—per pectus 
manat—subito mihi sudor.” These lines may 
be an imitation of Theocr., Jd., 11, 106, where 
Simaetha describes the effects of her passion 
for Delphis, how the sweat poured from her 
face like dew, or Valerius may have drawn 
directly from the source of Theocritus, the 
famous poem of Sappho: * pw’ iépws 
xéetai, tpduos Sé/macav dype, x~dwpotépa 
/ éups, teOvanny & ‘midevnv / 
gaivouat. No better example of the persist- 
ence of tradition could be cited, and here we 


® This is the same story which, mutatis nominibus, 
is told by Heliodorus; ef. Aristaen., Ep., 1, 13. It 
was spread throughout the west by the Gesta Roman., 
40. 

In Baehrens, Fragmenta Poet. Rom., p. 275. 

“Smyth, Greek Melie Poets, p. 26, Frag. 2, and 
note, p. 233. It is interesting to note that Catul., 
51, in his translation of this poem, omits this detail; 
so does Racine in his imitation, Phédre, 1, 3. No 
such restraint, however, is shown by the old French 
poets; cf. Warren, I. c., for examples, and add Venus 
la Deesse d’Amor, 27 sq. Cf. Chaucer, Rom. of the 
Rose, 2481: “Though thou for love swelte and 
swete.” So Sappho’s “paler than the violet” has 
become a commonplace; ef. Theocr., IJd., 2, 88; Hor. 
O., m1, 10, 14; Tibul., 1, 8, 52; Petrarch, Son., 1, 188. 
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have, also, a good illustration of the way in 
which material found in the earlier writers be- 
came, in the hands of later poets and rhetori- 
cians, a mere commonplace. 

In the Enéas, too, there is another feature 
which owes its origin to classical literary tra- 
dition. The poet describes, vv. 3987 sq., Ca- 
mille by means of a catalogue of her charms, 
devoting a line or two to each feature, forehead, 
eyebrows, eyes, nose, complexion, mouth, and 
cheeks. M. Faral * calls attention to the fact 
that descriptions of this style are common in 
the romances of the Middle Ages, that all de- 
pict a uniform type of beauty,** and he rightly 
concludes, from the “ Descriptio Forme Pul- 
chritudinis ” given as a model by Mathieu de 
Vendéme in his Ars Versificatoria, that this 
description in the Enéas was “un produit de 
la rhétorique alors en vigueur dans les écoles.” 
He is at a loss, however, to account for the 
origin of this scholastic tradition, but he com- 
pares a meager description of the same type in 
an elegy of Maximianus,** and remarks: “ C’est 
done dans un poéme érotique que je trouve le 
germe des descriptions qui fleuriront dans 
VEnéas, dans les romans en général,” ete. 
There is, however, little in common between 
the descriptions in Maximianus and the Enéas ; 
the order is not the same, nor, what is of more 
importance, are the same comparisons ** em- 
ployed to express the beauty of each feature. 
Much closer to the Enéas, both in order and in 
fulness of detail, is the famous Incerti ad 
Lydiam or the Ad Nympham nimis cultam of 
Arborius,** both of which poems may belong to 
a period not much prior to the Enéas. But it 
is folly to look for the origin of such a catalogue 
in any one poem or in any one type of poetry, 
for by the time the Enéas was written not only 
had the type of beauty described in such cata- 


Loc. cit., p. 183. 

* Cf. The Sewanee Review, l. c. 

“ BL, 1, 89 sq. 

* For example Maximian says nothing about the 
complexion, which in the Enéas is described as “ plus 
blanche ert que neis ne glace,” v, 3994, a comparison, 
it may be noted, which goes back to Ov., M., 13, 
795: “Galatea—lucidior glacie.” 

“The former in Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min., 11, 
p- 398; the latter, ib., m1, p. 217. 
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logues become a fixed type, namely a golden- 
haired blonde, but the language in which she 
is described, the comparisons employed, had 
become literary commonplaces ready to the 
hand of every poetaster; witness the cata- 
logues** in the Carm. Bur., in Anselm, Allyn 
de Lisle, Marbodus, A. de Marueil, and others. 

Is it, then, as Faral thinks, difficult to decide 
whence this traditional type of beauty, this prac- 
tice of cataloguing her charms, these literary 
commonplaces which were employed to do jus- 
tice to them, were derived? Surely not if we 
leave individual authors aside and turn our 
attention to classical tradition as a whole. 

Just at the time when the Enéas appeared 
in western Europe, there was written in eastern 
Europe the chronicle of Constantinus Manasses. 
In it ** occurs this description of Helen of 
Troy, a description which it is well to compare 
with that in the Enéas: 


“She was a woman of great beauty, with 
beautiful eyebrows, beautiful cheeks, large and 
beautiful eyes and well-curved eyebrows; her 
skin was whiter than snow,*® she was slender, a 
very meadow of the Graces; her arms were 
white, she was voluptuous, beauty personified. 
Her skin was white, her cheeks were tinged with 
a rosy red laid on by no cunning hand, a blush 
as when one siains ivory with red dye; °° her 
neck was long and very white, whence the story 
that Helen was born from a swan.” 


In Joannis Tzetzes, who also wrote in Con- 
stantinople during the first half of the twelfth 
century, we find not only a description of Helen 
in catalogue form,** but of many of the leading 


“Cf. Carm. Bur., 40; Anselm, ed. Diimmler, cited 
above, Vers. Epor., 1, 251 sq.; Allyn de Lisle, in 
Wright, Sat. Poets of 12th cent., u, p. 431; Mar- 
bodus, in Migne, Patrol. Lat., 171, col. 1655, 1717-8; 
ef. Hildebert de Tours in Migne, 171, col. 1309; 
A. de Marueil in Mahn, Werke d. Troub., 1, p. 153. 

#1158 sq. 

“Helen was called “snowy” (vi@dec6a) by the 
Greek poet Ion, fr. 46, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
p. 575. It is, of course, a commonplace; ef. Bion, 
1, 10; A. P., v, 35; Mus., 58; Hor., O., 1, 4, 3; Ov., 
Am., i, 3, 6; M., m1, 423; Stat. Achil., 1, 161, ete. 

* This is also ancient and goes back to Hom., I1., 
Iv, 141; ef. Verg., Aen., xu, 67; Claud., De Rapt. 
Pros., 1, 272; Stat. Achil., 1, 311; Achil. Tat., 1, 4. 

Cf. Antehom., 115 sq. 
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Greeks and Trojans, both male and female.*? 
Tzetzes, and presumably Manasses, found these 
catalogues ready at hand in the Chronicle of 
Malalas,** who wrote during the sixth century, 
and Malalas, in turn, probably found them in 
his Greek source, as we may conclude from the 
appearance of similar catalogues in Dares.** 
That, moreover, this practice of describing a 
woman by means of such catalogues was a part 
of the training in the schools of this period is 
shown by the fact that among the writings of 
Libanius, the leading teacher and rhetorician 
of the fourth century, there is a Descriptio Pul- 
chritudinis.*> And the type of beauty which is 
here described is the same, just as the com- 
parisons which are employed to do justice to 
that beauty are, in a large measure, the same, as 
that found in the Ars Versificatoria of Mathieu 
de Vendéme written nine centuries later. 
The influence of this rhetorical tradition is 
apparent, moreover, in nearly every form of 
literature from the second century onwards. 
A few examples will make this clear. In an 
epigram of Rufinus (6th cent.), A. P., v. 48, 
a girl is described: “ bright her eyes, her cheeks 
like glass,°° and mouth more beautiful than 
red rose-bud, neck like white marble, gleaming 
breasts, and feet whiter than silvery Thetis.” 
In the first letter of Aristaenetus (4th cent.), 
a more detailed catalogue is given in this order: 
cheeks gleaming white and rosy red, lips redder 
than the cheeks, black eyebrows, straight nose, 
bright eyes with black pupils, hair like the 
hyacinthus, white neck, tall, graceful, light of 
foot, sweet voice. As early as the second cen- 
tury, indeed, the practice was common for 
Lucian, Imag., 6 sq., gives us a catalogue, in 
as great a detail, of the charms of Panthea of 
Smyrna, the flame of the emperor Lucius 
Varus. Such detailed catalogues appear sel- 


Cf. Antehom., 223, 353; Hom., 266; Posthom., 
469, 493, 653 sq. 

5 Of. v, 38; 5, 41 sq. 

* Of. ch. 12 sq. They vary somewhat in detail. 

Ed. by Reiske, Iv, p. 1069 sq. 

86 mapen. Cf. Ov., M., xm, 791: 
“ Galatea—splendidior vitro;” he found the expres- 
sion in Hor., 0., m, 13, 1: “O fons Bandusiae, 
splendidior vitro.” 
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dom in the Latin poets of this period, but good 
examples are furnished by Claud., Epith. de 
Nupt. Hon., 265, in the description of Maria, 
the bride of Honorius, and by Stat. Silv., 1, 1, 
41 sq., of a young boy. They were, however, 
common since Petronius in his Saturae, 126, 
thus describes a ‘ beauty’: 

“crines ingenio suo flexi per totos se umeros 
effuderant, frons minima et que radices capil- 
lorum retro flexerat, supercilia usque ad ma- 
larum scripturam currentia et rursus confinio 
luminum pene permixta, oculi clariores stellis 
extra lunam fulgentibus, nares paululum in- 


flexee et osculum quale Praxiteles habere Di- 
anam credidit.” 


And even in the writers which do not afford 
us a complete catalogue of the lady they would 
describe we meet with the same type of beauty 
and with the same literary conceits. This is 
true of the Greek poets in the Anthology, of 
Musaeus, Heliodorus, Longus, Philostratus, 
Alciphron, of the poets in the Latin An- 
thology,*" of Apuleius, Martial, Statius, and 
the poets of the Augustan Age.** Ovid, indeed, 
in one or two cases, gives us a catalogue as de- 
tailed, at least, as that in Maximianus; cf. Am., 
11, 3, Her., x1x, 55 sq. 

The productions of all the writers which I 
have mentioned, especially the late Greek writ- 
ers, are permeated with rhetoric; many of them, 
indeed, are little more than rhetorical exercises, 
and the appearance in them of these catalogues 
of charms, or of the stereotyped formulae of 
which they are made up, is convincing evidence 
of the influence of the rhetorical schools. This 
fact furnishes a simple explanation of the pres- 
ence of these conceits in the literature of both 
eastern and western Europe, for professional 
thetoricians were great travellers and carried 
their stock in trade with them. Lucian, for 
example, gave lectures in Asia Minor, in Greece, 
in Macedonia, in Italy, in Gaul, and seems to 
have held the municipal chair of rhetoric in 
one of the Greek cities in the valley of the 
Rhone.*® To them more than to any other 


8' No. 217, written certainly before the eighth cen- 
tury, gives us a detailed catalogue. 

8 Cf. A. J. P., cited above for examples of this. 

° Of. Croiset, Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, Vv, pp. 560 
sq.; ib. 586 for Lucian’s activity as a teacher. 
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agency we owe it that literary tradition from 
Homer on through the Middle Ages is one 
unbroken chain. 

Whence, then, it may be asked, did the 
rhetoricians get this part of their stock? 
Chiefly, I believe, from the literature of the 
Alexandrian period, which exercised upon them 
a predominating influence. A great majority 
of the formulae, at least, which make up these 
catalogues go back to this literature,®° and we 
may safely conclude that the practice of cata- 
loguing woman’s charms also originated there. 
There has survived from this literature an epi- 
gram of Philodemus, A. P., v, 132, in which the 
poet exclaims in raptures over his lady’s beauty 
and apostrophizes every portion of her anatomy 
from her feet to her head. In Theocr., Jd., 20, 
24, we have a short catalogue, raised above the 
commonplace by his art. A love-sick shep- 
herd describes himself: “ About my temples 
fell my locks, like curling parsley leaves, and 
white shone my forehead above my dark eye- 
brows. Mine eyes were brighter far than the 
glance of the grey-eyed Athene, my mouth than 
even pressed milk was sweeter, and from my 
lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey from 
the honey-comb.” ** We may cite, also, as be- 
longing to this period, although the date is 
uncertain, the two “portraits” among the 
Anacreontics,® in the first of which the painter 
is bidden to paint the maid’s black hair,®* her 
breath of myrrh, her complexion of ivory, her 
joined eye-brows, black and well arched, her 
glance of fire, her eyes, blue-grey like Athene’s, 
and languishing like Aphrodite’s, her cheeks 
of roses mingled with milk, lips inviting kisses, 
marble neck, round which the Graces fly; the 
second portrait varies in detail only from the 
first. That such “ portraits” were common 
we may infer from the Descriptiones and Ima- 
gines of the later rhetoricians; cf., also, the 


6 As I have tried to show in A. J. P., l. c. 

"Translation by Lang. The last comparison 
comes from Homer, I1l., 1, 249; it is common 
henceforth in both Greek and Latin literature and 
turns up again in Venantius and Eugenius; cf. War- 
ren, Mod. Phil., rx (1912), p. 480, n. 1. 

®@Fr. 15, 16, Bergk Poet. Lyr. Gr., 11, pp. 306-7. 

*% This is one of the very few black haired maids 
in literature from Homer to Shakespeare. 
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Run-away Eros of Moschus, Jd., 2. Ausonius, 
Id., 7, it may be noted, has painted a picture of 
Bissula. Many of the formulae in these cata- 
logues are derived, of course, from classic Greek 
literature, many from Homer, but the catalogue 
bears every mark of the artificiality of the Alex- 
andrian period, and was due, doubtless, to the 
same tendency to elaborate detail which char- 
acterized Alexandrian art.** 


M. B. OGte. 


University of Vermont. 


THE BALLAD OF THE GYPSY DAVY 


The following version of the ballad of The 


Gypsy Davy, itself a version of the ballad of 
The Gypsy Laddie, was written down for me 
by one of my students, Mr. C. V. Sensenbaugh, 
of Arcanum, Ohio. 

Mr. Sensenbaugh states that he learned the 
ballad orally from his mother when he was a 
boy, about 1900; that his mother learned it 
orally from her mother before 1880; and that 
the grandmother learned it orally from a family 
named Wolf, before 1840. The Wolf family, 
in all prdgability, got hold of it about 1820 or 
earlier. Mr. Sensenbaugh’s relatives never had 
seen a printed version of the ballad until this 
year, when The Gypsy Laddie of Professor 
Child’s collection (No. 200) was shown to 
them. 


THE Gypsy Davy 
1. A gypsy riding o’er the plain, 
He sang so loud and clearly; 
He sang and he sang till he made the valley ring, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady. 


2. “ Will you go with me, my bonnie a lass? 
Will you zo with me my honey? 
And I will swear to the sword that hangs by my 
side 
You shall never want for money.” 
3. He slipped on his high-heeled boots 
Made out of Spanish leather; 
She slipped on her low cut shoes, 
And away they tripped together. 


“Cf. Lang, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, Intro., 
pp. XXXIII sq. 
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4. When the master he came home that night, 
Inquiring for his lady, 
The servant made him a bold reply: 
“ She’s gone with the Gypsy Davy.” 
5. “Go saddle me my old grey horse, 
The black one’s not so speedie; 
Vl ride all day and I'll ride all night 
: Until I find my lady.” 


6. He rode and he rode till he came to Black Sea, 
Where it looked so dark and shady,’ 
The tears came trickling down his cheeks, 
When there he beheld his lady. 


7. “ Will you forsake your house and lot? 
Will you forsake your baby? 
Will you forsake your new-wedded lord 
And go with the Gypsy Davy?’ 


8. “ Yes, P’ll forsake my house and lot; 
Yes, I'll forsake my baby; 
Yes, Pll forsake my new-wedded lord, 
And go with the Gypsy Davy.” 


9. “ Last night, I slept on my own feather-bed, 
And in my arms my baby; 
Tonight, I'll sleep in the low wilderness, 
In the arms of my Gypsy Davy. 


10. “ Last night, I slept on my own feather-bed, 
And in my arms my baby; 
Tonight, I'll sleep the Lord knows where, 
But with my Gypsy Davy.” ? 


Professor Child prints eleven versions of the 
ballad of The Gypsy Laddie, two of which are 
American versions, one entitled The Gipsey 
Davy (J, two variants) and the other, Lord 
Garrick (K, two variants). The J variants 
were written down in New England, and trace 
back to about 1840; the K variants were written 
down in New York, and trace back to about 
1820. The oldest printed version of the ballad 
dates back to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (1720-1740) 

The version printed here is longer and more 
complete than any of the other American ver- 
sions. It bears the closest resemblance to J, 
although it contains some features not present 
in any of the American versions, but present 
in several of the other versions. A brief com- 


Variant sometimes heard, lonely. 
* Another line, possibly the last of an eleventh 
stanza, was quoted: 
“Surrounded by the band of gypsies.” 
*See Child, Iv, p. 61 (Vol. vm of ten-volume 
edition). 
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parison of this version with others follows. 
For present purposes, the version here printed 
is referred to as L. 

In several of the versions, the lord or master 
is named. He is Lord Cassilis in B, C, and F; 
Cassle in E; Castle in G; Corsefield in D; 
Cashan in I; Garrick in K. He is unnamed in 
A, H, and L. The gypsy is called Gypsy Davy 
in C, J, and L; Gypsey Laddie (Loddy) in G, 
H, I, and K; Johnie (Jockie) Faa (Fa, Faw) 
in A, B, D, E, and F.* 

In most of the versions, the gypsy or gypsies 
come to the lord’s gate or house. In H and I, 
they come by; in Ja, he “ came oer the land ;” 
in Jb, he “came tripping over the lea;” and 
in L, he came “ riding o’er the plain.” Sing- 
ing charms the lady in all except D, in which 
the gypsies were “bonny” and “danced so 
neat and danced so fine.”’® 

Stanza 2 of L reflects a modern influence 
in the reference to money. In F and G, the 
lady is asked by her lord why she left her 
money; but in no version besides L does the 
gypsy promise her that she shall not want for 
money. Usually, the gypsy swears that the 
lady’s lord shall no more come near her (A, 
B, C, F) ; in Ch, the lady swears by her fan to 
the same effect; in D, the gypsy swears that 
his own hand shall not come near the lady; 
in E, F, and I, the Lord, in seeking to recover 
his lady, avows a similar protection to her if 
she will return home. 

In most of the versions appear several de- 
tailed incidents preparatory to the flight of 
the lady with the gypsy. Stanza 3 of L stands 
for these incidents. This stanza is found also 
in G, I, and K. G reads as follows: 


She pulld off her high-heeld shoes, 
They was made of Spanish leather; 

She put on her highland brog(u)es, 
To follow the gypsey loddy. 


T reads as follows: 


‘They took off my high-heeled shoes, 
That were made of Spanish leather, 
And I have put on coarse lowlwnd brogues, 
To trip it oer the heather.’ 


*In C, the lord’s wife is referred to as Jeanie Faa. 
The first stanza of K is lacking. 
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K as delivered agreed with L; but as Pro- 
fessor Child remarks (p. 63), these high-heeled 
boots were wrongfully transferred to the gypsy. 
The corrected reading of K is 


They brought her down her high-heeled shoes 
Made of the Spanish leather, 

And she took off her low-heeled shoes, 
And away they wert together. 


The reading of L probably should be 


She slipped on her high-heeled boots, 
Made out of Spanish leather; 

She slipped off her low cut shoes, 
And away they tripped together. 


Stanza 4 of L, with very slight variations in 
the wording, is the same as in all the other 
versions. 

Stanza 5 has the usual variation in the color 
of the horses. In A?, the master saddles the 
black as the brown is not so speedy; the same 
order is found in Ba, D, E, F, Jb; in Bb?, the 
colors are reversed, as they are in I. In Ja 
he takes the black in preference to the grey; 
in K, the brown in preference to the grey. In 
G, he takes a milk-white steed; and in H, he 
asks to saddle the bay and saddle the grey. 
The order in L is unique among the versions. 

The boast as to what the master will do or 
will not do until he seeks, finds (or recovers), 
his lady is similar in all the versions. In A 
and F, he will not eat or sleep; in B, D, and 
E, he will not eat or drink; in C, he will not 
eat, sleep, or drink; in I, J, and L, he will 
ride all night and all day. 

In all of the versions, the lord sets out to 
find his lady. In B, he finds her at the wan 
water; in C, in Abbey Dale, drinking with 
Gipsey Davy; in F, near Strabogie, drinking 
wi Gypsie Geordie; in J, by the riverside; in 
K, at the Misty Mount; in L, at the Black 
Sea. In L, we are told also that 


The tears came trickling down his cheeks, 
When there he beheld his lady. 


No parallel to these lines is found in any of 
the other versions. 

When the lord finds his lady, he “asks her 
tenderly if she will go home, Ba, E, F, and I; 
he expostulates with her, more or less reproach- 
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fully, C, F, G, H, and J.” * 
with her also in L. 

In most of the versions, the lady declines to 
return with her lord. She does not care for 
houses or lands or babes in G, H, J, and L. 

Stanzas 9 and 10 of L do not appear in the 
other American versions. I and L are the only 
versions in which these stanzas are addressed 
by the lady to her lord. In both of these ver- 
sions, also, the two stanzas are placed near the 
end of the ballad; in the other versions the 
corresponding stanzas come just before or just 
after the flight of the lady with the gypsy; 
and she addresses them to the gypsy. They 
of course are reflective of the change about to 
take place in her life. 


He expostulates 


A. ‘ Yestreen I lay in a well-made bed, 
And my good lord beside me; 
This night I’ll lay in a tenant’s barn, 
Whatever shall betide me.’ (B, C, D, F* are 
similar.) 
E. ‘ Aft hae I lain in a saft feather-bed, 
Wi my gude lord aside me, 
But now I maun sleep in an auld reeky kilt, 
Alang wi a gypsie laddie.’ 


F is the only version which agrees with L 
in devoting two stanzas to this same sentiment. 
The fifth stanza of F agrees with A quoted 
above. The sixth reads 

‘Last night I lay in a weel-made bed, 
Wi silken hangings round me; 
But now I'll lie in a farmer’s barn, 
Wi the gypsies all around me.’ 

In H, which is a defective version, the lord 
addresses this stanza to his lady. Only two 
lines are preserved : 


‘The tother night you was on a feather bed, 
Now you’re on a straw one.’ . 


In B, C, D, and E, another sort of reflective 
stanza is found. It is spoken by the lady when 
she arrives at the stream which must be waded: 
B. ‘ Aften have I rode than wan water, 

And my lord Cassilis beside me, 


And now I must set in my white feet and wade, 
And carry the gypsie laddie.’ 


The final disposition of the lady, in most 
cases, is uncertain. In E, we are told that the 
lord carried his lady back with him; but Pro- 


¢Child, p. 63. 
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fessor Child says that this portion of E is 
spurious. Professor Child adds, however, that 
the return of the lady may be inferred from 
the hanging of the gypsies. In the different 
versions, from seven to sixteen gypsies are 
hanged by the lord. J, an imperfect Ameri- 
can version, has the lord marry again within 
six months after the elopement. The version 
here printed agrees with most of the others in 
having the lady remain with the gypsy. 

The names of the persons mentioned in sev- 
eral of the versions of this ballad are known 
to history. Johnny Faa is referred to in docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century, and the name 
was prominent and common among gypsies 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Earl of Cassilis lived during the seven- 
teenth century; his wife became the heroine of 
the ballad late in that century. For a com- 
plete statement concerning these persons and 
the traditional story of the abduction in which 
they were the principals, see Child, 1v (vm), 
pp. 63-65. 


GrorGE B. Woops. 
Miami Unversity. 


NOVALIS ON FORM AND CONTENT 


Nothing seems more unlike a system than 
Novalis’ “ Fragments.” Yet his thoughts re- 
cur so persistently that it would be possible 
to get them together into something like a 
theory of the will, or of the imagination, or 
of an anticipation of many of the chief teach- 
ings of Christian Science, ete. Among these 
possible little systems we find one that has to 
do with the problem of form and content. For 
the most part his observations are scattered 
about like the other “ Fragments,” especially 
those having to do with concrete or real form 
and content. In Vol. 11,, however, of Ernst 
Heilborn’s edition we find what is for Novalis 
a rather long discussion of the subject on its 
abstract side. This entire section is No. IV, 
between pages 606 and 619. It is entitled 


Stoff und Form. There is a great deal of repe- 
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tition in an effort to state his views as suc- 
cinctly as possible. In general the following 
distinctions are made and kept: Pure form, 
or ideal form, or form only in thought is mo- 
tion moving nothing, or action acting upon 
nothing, or reference referring to nothing, or 
relation relating to nothing. That is motion, 
action, reference, relation in the abstract. 
Pure substance (Stoff) is that which is to be 
moved, acted upon, referred or related, but 
which is not. Pure substance is thus subject, 
from which the start is made; pure form is 
predicate, or the whither. All this is in the 
abstract. “Stoff iiberhaupt ist Bezogenes. 
Form iiberhaupt Beziehung ” (P. 614). “ Ruhe 
ist Karacter des reinen Stoffs, Bewegung der 
Karacter der reinen Form” (P. 607). Pure 
(ideal) form and pure (ideal) substance do 
not exist, but are only a fiction, though a neces- 
sary fiction, of the imagination. “ Reinen Stoff 
und Form giebts nicht” (P. 614). 

Over against these abstractions, however, 
Novalis sets real or empirical form and sub- 
stance. “ Die reine Form ist das Beziehn ohne 
Beziehungsgrund: Handlung  schlechtweg. 
Die empirische Form—beziehn auf einen Bezie- 
hungsgrund iiberhaupt, Causalitét” (P. 608). 
So likewise: “der reine Stoff ist Seyn, der 
empirische Stoff ist Bezogenseyn (Daseyn) ” 
(P. 609). In a simple real existence, as in the 
work of art, form and substance are so inex- 
tricably woven together that they cannot be 
sundered. ‘“ Wie kann der Gedanke scheiden, 
was Gott zusammenfiigte?” (P. 607). This 
real existing thing is a unit resultant. It is 
substance related, referred, 7. e., formed, or it 
is form checked, at rest, 7. ¢., substantiated. 
Content as real content comes into being only 
through form, form as real form comes into 
being only through substance. “ Aller Stoff 
ist mégliche Form, alle Form méglicher Stoff ” 
(P. 611). Further on (P. 619) Novalis iden- 
tifies “absolute Form” with “Schein,” and 
“absoluter Stoff” with “Seyn,” and contin- 
ues: “Keins ist ohne das andre erkennbar.” 
Or “Schein is Realitit aller Form, Seyn die 
Realitat alles Stoffs. Kein Seyn, kein Schein. 
Kein Schein, kein Seyn . . ._ beydes ist 
nichts ohne das Andre.” 
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This theorizing throws light on single pas- 
sages referring to expression in a more con- 
crete way. Most of them are to be found in 
Vel. 

P. 8%: “ Wir wissen etwas nur, insofern wir 
es ausdriicken, 7. e., machen kénnen. Je fer- 
tiger und mannichfacher wir etwas produciren, 
ausfiihren kénnen, desto besser wissen wir es. 
Wir wissen es vollkommen, wenn wir es iiberall 
und auf alle Art mitteilen, erregen kénnen, 
einen individuellen Ausdruck in jedem Organ 
desselben bewirken kénnen.” 

P. 106: “Jeder Mensch hat seine eigne 
Sprache. Sprache ist Ausdruck des Geistes. 
Individuelle Sprachen. Sprachgenie. Fertig- 
keit in und aus andern Sprachen zu iibersetzen. 
Reichthum und Euphonie jeder Sprache. Der 
iichte Ausdruck macht die klare Idee. Sobald 
man nur die rechten Namen hat, so hat man 
die Ideen mit. Durchsichtiger, leitender Aus- 
druck.” 

These last two sentences are an extreme 
statement of the principle that content comes 
into being through form, while the first inti- 
mates strongly the individuality of every true 
expression. 

Pages 163-165: Here Novalis goes on in 
his soliloquizing fashion to speak of the sub- 
jectivity of the artistic process. Among other 
things he says: “ Wie der Mahler mit ganz 
andern Augen, als der gemeine Mensch die 
sichtbaren Gegenstiinde sieht—so erfaihrt auch 
der Dichter die Begebenheiten der aiuszren und 
innern Welt auf eine sehr verschiedene Weise 
vom gewodhnlichen Menschen. . . . Der 
Mahler malt eigentlich mit dem Auge. Seine 
Kunst ist die Kunst, regelmiiszig und schén zu 
sehn. Sehn ist hier ganz activ, durchaus bil- 
dendende Thitigkeit. Sein Bild ist nur seine 
Chiffer, sein Ausdruck, sein Werckzeug der 
Reproduktion. (Here “Ausdruck” does not 
refer to essential form). . . . Der Musiker 
hért eigentlich auch active. Er hort heraus. 
Freylich ist dieser umgekehrte Gebrauch der 
Sinne den Meisten ein Geheimnisz, aber jeder 


1They appear to be, for the most part, of a 
slightly earlier date than the theories referred to. 
But nearly all the “ Fragments” belong to the years 
1798-1799. 
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Kinstler wird es sich mehr oder minder deut- 
lich bewuszt seyn. Fast jeder Mensch ist in 
geringen (sic) Grad schon Kiinstler. Er sieht 
in der That heraus und nicht herein. Er 
fiihlt heraus und nicht herein. Der Hauptun- 
terschied ist der: der Kiinstler hat den Keim 
des selbstbildenden Lebens in seinen Organen 
belebt u. s. w.” 

P. 527% (Vol. 11,): “ Denken ist sprechen. 
Sprechen oder thun oder machen sind Eine, nur 
modificirte Operation. Gott sprach, es werde 
Licht, und es ward.” 

P. 645: “Wir wissen nur in so weit wir 
machen.” 

The similarity of these suggestions with the 
views made familiar to us in the luminous trea- 
tise of Croce* is apparent. Like that writer, too, 
Novalis draws the only logical conclusion of his 
assertions when he comes to speak of the ap- 
preciation of the work of art. He says (P. 80): 
“Wer keine Gedichte machen kann, wird sie 
auch nur negativ beurtheilen. Zur achten 
Kritik gehért die Fahigkeit das zu kritisirende 
Produkt selbst hervorzubringen. Der Ge- 
schmack allein beurtheilt nur negativ.]” This 
passage is in brackets, indicating that the editor 
found it crossed out in the manuscript. Per- 
haps Novalis felt that it was a rather extreme 
statement of the idea that the activity of the 
critic is the same in kind as that of the produc- 
tive artist. The thought occurs again on page 
179: “Man versteht Kiinstler, insofern man 
Kiinstler ist und wird.” And again, applied 
in his peculiar fashion to religion, on page 645: 
“Wir kénnen die Schépfung als Sein (Gottes) 
Werck nur kennen lernen, insofern wir selbst 
Gott sind. Wir kennen sie nicht, inwiefern 
wir selbst Welt sind.” 

As a corollary to this proposition we find in 
Novalis, as in Croce, a very sane view of the 
genius. He insists over and over again on the 
qualities of reason, plan, economy in the poet. 
Here, as in the moral sphere, he demands that 
all mere instinctive activity be raised into con- 
scious activity. “Die intuitive Darstellung 
beruht auf systematischen (sic) Denken und 


2 Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General 
Linguistic, translated from the Italian of Benedetto 
Croce by Douglas Ainslie. Macmillan and Co., 1909. 
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Anschauen.” (P. 212). The remarkable cor- 
respondence of his isolated sayings appears 
when we connect this sentence with a passage 
on page 532: “ Jeder Tugend entspricht eine 
specifische Unschuld. Unschuld ist moralischer 
Instinct. Tugend ist die Prosa, Unschuld die 
Poesie. Die Tugend soll wieder ver- 
schwinden und Unschuld werden.” Here he 
implies that “rohe Unschuld” should change 
to “ gebildete Unschuld,” the transition being 
made through Tugend or bewuszte Unschuld. 
So in every activity of the human mind rude 
instinct shall pass into conscious activity, 
and this in turn into educated instinct. The 
first step of this change we find demanded 
on page 88 in these words: “Alles Un- 
willkihrliche soll in ein Willkiihrliches ver- 
wandelt werden.” And on page 324: “Es 
musz nichts Unwillkihrliches, Regelloses in 
einer bestimmten Handlungsweise des men- 
schlichen Geistes seyn—iiberall Kunst und 
Wissenschaft. Kunst ist die vollkom- 
mene Anwendung einer Kenntnis.” The second 
step results then naturally from practice. The 
final activity is that kind of consciousness 
which Croce describes as lacking “ reflective- 
ness.” 
T. M. CAMPBELL. 


Randolph Macon Woman’s College. 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS AND SPENSER’S 
RUINES OF TIME 


In looking through the notes to some five 
or six editions of Lycidas, I did not find a 
single reference to Spenser’s Ruines of Time. 
Allusions to Spenser there are indeed,—to sev- 
eral of the eclogues in the Shepheardes Calen- 
der, to the Tears of the Muses, to Astrophel} 
to Prothalamion, and to the Faerie Queene. 
In almost every case the reference is interest- 
ing rather than striking. It appears to me 
that if any poem of Spenser’s is to be resorted 


*There are allusions, also, to the non-Spenserian 
elegies in the Astrophel group. 
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to for annotations to Lycidas it should be the 
Ruines of Time. 

It would appear that this poem has not gen- 
erally received the recognition it richly merits. 
So far as I can recall, only one writer, Oliver 
Elton,*? speaks of it in terms of great praise. 
It is not possible, however, to make this praise 
unqualified, for the Ruines of Time is far from 
being a masterpiece. In the Ruines, Spenser 
has not reached the high art, nor does he often 
attain it, that would enable him to shun the in- 
congruous, the diffuse, and would limit him to 
the single mood and conception. Hence, the 
poem is a great deal of a medley. Now the 
poet introduces an emblematic figure in the 
manner of Du Bellay’s Songe ;* then he bewails 
the ‘ruins’ of Verlame in close imitation of 
the same poet’s Antiquitez de Rome;* next he 
takes up his main theme, the elegiac strain of 
mourning for his loved Philisides. For a brief 
time he turns pastoralist, but he soon forgoes 
the oaten pipe, to discourse on Fame, on the 
vanity of temporal monuments, and on the sole 
earthly thing that is eternal,—poetic immor- 
tality. This falls in with his moralizing, earlier 
in the poem, on the perished grandeur of an- 
cient cities. We have incidentally a necrology 
of the Dudleys, Sidney’s noble family—a pane- 
gyric strain. Finally, come two series of vi- 
sions made after the model of Du Bellay’s 
Songe and his own Visions of the Worlds Van- 
itie, and, at the end, there is an Envoy, which 
is also a dedication. Here, certainly, is a rare 
mingling of many inventions of the Muses. 
But in more than one passage, notably in the 
lines on Fame and Poetic Immortality, and in 
the pastoral stanzas, Spenser attains a noble 
felicity of phrasing, and an earnestness, that 
warrant one in coupling the work with Milton’s 
great elegy. 

Despite the heterogeneous nature of the 
Ruines of Time it can be seen that the poem is, 
above all, an elegy. If we discard the com- 
pletely non-elegiac parts of the poem, it may 
be said, I think, that in the development there 
is much, in a general way, to remind one of 


2 See his Modern Studies (Literary Fame). 
*Englished by Spenser as the Visions of Bellay. 
*Englished by Spenser as the Ruines of Rome. 
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Lycidas. Both poems are marked by a like 
interchange of moods,—now mournful, then 
argumentative and speculative, then the mood 
of the higher hope, and again the reversion to 
the sorrowing undertone, followed by the sad 
serenity at the end. This motivation, if I may 
so name it, while characteristic of all great 
elegies, has not, I believe, been noted of the 
Ruines of Time, or, at least, not in connection 
with Lycidas. I do not claim, of course, that 
the two show a parallel sequence of moods. In 
addition, both poets use the elegy as a vehicle 
for the expression of views that lay near to 
their hearts, and which were naturally, but not 
fundamentally, connected with their theme. 
What is more, the personal views of both are 
strikingly similar, though, of course, not iden- 
tical. This fact is especially important because 
of the compression, the pithiness, that is so 
marked in the portions of Lycidas under dis- 
cussion. Exception must be made of the lines 
spoken by St. Peter, but the passages that touch 
upon Fame and Poetry, for example, have a 
Browningesque terseness and obscurity, as wit- 
nessed by the detailed and wordy editorial at- 
tempts at clarification. 

Owing to the similarity mentioned, the 
Ruines of Time serves, in its very diffuseness, 
as a notable commentary to more than one locus 
in the later elegy. There is no curtailment of 
phrase in Spenser’s poem ;—elaboration, and 
not concision, is its distinguishing feature. 

I shall now give some of the passages in the 
Ruines of Time that have struck me in connec- 
tion with Lycidas. Needless to say, I do not 
cite these in the nature of verbal parallels, or 
to prove that Milton must needs have consci- 
ously imitated them. Verbal parallels often 
cast doubt upon the very relationship they are 
meant to substantiate ; whereas a reading of the 
two poems under consideration will, I think, 
show that to institute comparisons here is not 
altogether a profitless undertaking. I cite the 
following, then, as from one point of view an 
anticipatory and enlightening commentary by 
Spenser on several classic passages in Lycidas. 
From another standpoint, the excerpts may be 
found significant as helping to prove Milton’s 
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familiarity with, and possible indebtedness to, 
another poem of his favorite poet. 

In lines 9 and 10 of Lycidas, we find the 
conventional elegiac repetition : 


For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 


The device is used again in ll. 58-59, and 
37-38 : 


But oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return, 


Spenser resorts frequently to repetition: 
“He now is dead, and all is with him dead, 


He now is dead, and all his glorie gone, 
And all his greatnes vapoured to nought.” ° 


Another instance is in the Envoy: 


“Give leave to him that lov’de thee to lament 
His loss, by lacke of thee to heaven sent, 
And with last duties of this broken verse 
Broken with sighes, to decke thy sable herse.” ® 


Further on in his poem Milton asks, 


Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.” 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the need of some melodious tear. 


Spenser expresses this thought: 


“ Yet will I sing; but who can better sing,’ 
Than thou thy selfe, thine owne selfes valiance 
That, whiles thou livedst, madest the forests ring, 
And fields resound, and flockes to leap and daunce, 
And shepheards leave their lambs unto mischaunce, 
To run thy shrill Arcadian pipe to heare: 
O happie were those dayes, thrice happie were!” 


The last part of this stanza recalls Milton’s 


5]l. 211 and 218 ff. 

676 ff; and ef. ll. 190ff. These do not ex- 
haust the occurrences in the R. of T. of what Putter- 
ham calls “ Anadiplosis, or the Redouble.” 

7 See Professor Trent’s note to this line. Spenser’s 
idea of poetic monuments is as near a reminder of 
‘lofty rhyme,’ as anything mentioned by editors. 

323 ff. 
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Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute; 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 


The later poet speaks of himself after an 
invocation to the Muses: 


Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well ® 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse— 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor my destined urn 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 


Spenser sounds the personal note and makes 
his invocation somewhat differently : 


* Yet whilest the Fates affoord me vitall breath, 
I will it spend in speaking of thy praise, 
And sing to thee, untill that timelie death 
By heavens doome doo ende my earthlie daies: 
Thereto doo thou my humble spirite raise, 
And into me that sacred breath inspire, 
Which thou there breathest perfect and entire.” ” 


In the passage that follows Milton takes up 
the theme that Spenser treats with wearying 
thoroughness in his Tears of the Muses: 


Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the hemely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? 


Then come the noble lines on Fame and on 
the true meed of the poet. Nowhere is Milton’s 
reticence, his packed thought, in greater evi- 
dence. Truly he had learned, almost too well, 
the virtue of “the purgation of superfluities.” 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delight and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 


°Cf. Ruines of Time (1. 394), “ whom the Pierian 
sacred sisters love.” 
7], 309 ff., and cf. ll. 225 ff. 
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Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears,” 
And slits the thin-spun life. “ But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
“ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 

But lives and ty by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed! 


Spenser’s treatment of these themes is neces- 
sarily different. To begin with, his argument 
is ‘ruins,—the Ruines of Time, the Worlds 
Ruines, as he says in his dedication to the 
poem. Hence his transition is not from the 
‘slighted shepherd’s trade,” to Fame and the 
final reward, but from the vanity of earthly 
monuments, of ‘ the glistering foil set off to the 
world,’ to Fame and the final reward. The 
parallel development, which merits noting, at 
least, becomes clear. 


Spenser is moved by doubts similar in their 
trend, to those that trouble his great successor : 
“What booteth it to have been rich alive? 
What to be great? what to be gracious? 
When after death no token doth survive 
Of former being in this mortall hous, 
But sleepes in dust dead and inglorious.” * 


And again, 


“But ah! what bootes it to see earthlie thing 
In glorie or in greatnes to excell, 
Sith time doth greatest things to ruine bring? ” 


And once more in ll. 50 ff., 


“*Blind Fury’ is, as noted by editors, probably 
borrowed from Spenser’s Ruines of Rome (Sonnet 
XXIV), where the poet so translates Du Bellay’s 
‘Si Vaveugle Fureur,’ of the Antiquitez de Rome. 
Cf. Spenser’s 

“or one of those three fatall impes 

Which draw the dayes of men forth in extent.” 
(R. of Time, ll. 17-18) and 

* Yet whilest the Fates affoord me vitall breath.” 
(idem, 1. 309) and again, 1.181, the closest reminder, 

“ So soone as Fates their vitall thred have shorne.” 

351 ff. This is the ever-recurrent theme of 
Du Bellay in his Antiquitez and in his Songe. It is, 
similarly, the keynote of the greater portion of Spen- 
ser’s early poetry. 
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“ Why then dooth flesh, a bubble glas of breath, 
Hunt after honour and advauncement vaine, 
And reare a trophee for devouring death 
With so great labour and long lasting paine, 
As if his daies for ever should remaine? 

In vaine doo earthly princes then, in vaine, 
Seeke with pyramides, to heaven aspired, 

Or huge colosses, built with costlie paine, 

Or brasen pillours, never to be fired, 

Or shrines, made of the mettall most desired, 
To make their memories for i live.” * 


But from this discomfo 
faith: 


springs the great 


“ For deedes doe die, how ever noblie donne, 
And thoughts of men do as themselves decay, 
But wise words taught in numbers for to runne, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay, 
Ne may with storming showers be washt away; 
Ne bitter breathing windes with harmfull blast, 
Nor age, nor envie, shall them ever wast.” * 


Then, finally, Spenser voices the conviction 
that Milton has expressed in the same spirit, 
and in a manner not unlike: 


“But Fame with golden wings aloft doth flie, 
Above the reach of ruinous decay, 
And with brave plumes doth beate the azure skie, 
Admir’d of base-borne men from farre away” (ll. 
421 ff.). 


In connection with the allegoric figure of 
Camus it is perhaps not too fanciful to men- 
tion the lady emblematic of Verlame, in the 
Ruines of Time—* th’ auncient genius of that 
citie brent ” (1.19). 


18]], 407 ff. This passage is surely a fine commen- 
tary on Milton’s 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies. 
See in Professor Trent’s edition of Milton’s Comus, 
etc., the note, quoting Jerram. 
“11, 400 ff. To the same effect is many another 
passage: 
“ Provide therefore (ye princes) whilest ye live, 
That of the Muses ye may friended bee, 
Which unto men eternitie do give; 
For they be daughters of Dame Memorie 
And Jove, the father of Eternitie, 
And so those men in golden throne repose, 
Whose merits they to glorifie do chose ” (ll. 365 ff.). 
And again (ll. 428 ff.). 
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After the bitter words of St. Peter, comes 
the gentle passage wherein the flowers are 
gathered 


To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.” 


Then we have the transition, 


For so to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise— 


This makes one think of a similar transition in 
the Ruines of Time (ll. 159 ff.): 


“ Yet it is comfort in great languishment, 
To be bemoned with compassion kinde, 
And mitigates the anguish of the minde.” 


Now we are ready for the last motif of Lycidas: 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more,® 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 


Se Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves, 

’ Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves,” 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 


“* Compare, in the Envoy, 
“ And with last duties of this broken verse, 

Broken with sighes, to decke thy sable herse.” 
I might add in regard to the flower-passage (which 
many editors find to resemble a stanza in Spenser’s 
fourth Eclogue of the Sh. Cal.) that if the resem- 
blance is admitted, Milton is indirectly indebted to 
Clément Marot (Eclogue De Madame Loyse, ll. 
229 ff.) after whom Spenser had modeled the lines 
in question. The trick, however, is a constantly re- 
eurrent one in pastoral and elegiac poetry. See 
Herford’s ed. of Shep. Cal., note p. 121. 

* Cf. Marot, in his Eclogue, De Madame Loyse 
(1531) : 

“Non, taisez-vous, ¢’est assez deploré; 

Elle est aux Champs Elysiens receue?” ete. 
which Spenser imitates in his November eclogue, 
(Herford’s note, p. 187—Shep. Cal.). Also the 
undersong, which changes from 
“ Chantez mes vers, chantez dueil ordonné” (1. 93), 
to 
** Cessez, mes vers, cessez icy vos plaincts.” (1. 260.) 

7 Cf. Ruines of Time (ll. 398 ff.): 
“ But with the gods, for former virtues meede, 

On nectar and ambrosia do feed,” 
and note ll. 195 ff. of the November eclogue. 
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In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 


Let us see how Spenser handles, in a similar 
way, a slightly different conception: 


“ But now more happie thou, and wretched wee, 
Which want the wonted sweetnes of thy voice, 
Whiles thou now in Elisian fields so free, 

With Orpheus * and with Linus, and the choice 
Of all that ever did in rimes rejoyce, 

Conversest, and doost heare their heavenlie layes, 
And they heare thine, and thine doo better praise. 
So there thou livest, singing evermore, 

And here thou livest, being ever song 

Of us, which living loved thee afore, 

And now thee worship, mongst that blessed throng 
Of heavenlie poets and heroes strong” (Il. 330 ff.). 


In closing, I wish to repeat that I have not 
drawn the comparisons in the belief that Spen- 
ser’s poem is the source of the annotated pass- 
ages in Lycidas. . On this question, it is best to 
maintain a discreet silence. I am in hopes, 
however, that the citations from the Ruines of 
Time will be found interesting elaborations 
by Spenser on themes that the great elegist of 
a later day touched upon with brief and pithy, 
but immortal words. 


Louis SIGMUND FRIEDLAND. 
College of the City of New York. 


A RABBINICAL LEGEND IN THE 
CAVALLERO CIFAR 


Professor C. Carroll Marden has called my 
attention to the following passage in a four- 
teenth century Spanish work of fiction, the 
Historia del Cavallero Cifar,’ as containing a 
curious addition to the Biblical narrative of 
the deluge: 


1% Orpheus is a favorite theme with both poets. 

Cf. Milton’s passage on Orpheus (ll. 58 ff.) with 
“for pitie of the sad wayment, 
Which Orpheus for Euridyce did make” (R. of 
Time, ll. 380-1). 

1Ed. Michelant, Bibliothek des litterarischen Ve- 
reins in Stuttgart, vol. cxur (Tiibingen, 1872), p. 34. 
Obviously necessary corrections have been made in 
Michelant’s text. 


\ 
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“ Dios partiolos en setenta lenguajes: 
los treynta e seys lenguajes en el linaje de 
Jafet, e los diez e ocho en el linaje de Sem, e 
los seze en el lenguaje de Cam, fijos de Noe; 
e este lenguaje de Cam, fijo de Noe, ovo la 
menor parte de todos estos lenguajes por la mal- 
dicion que le dio su padre en lo tenporal, por 
que le erro en dos manerras: la primera, porque 
yogo con su muger en el arca, onde ovo un fijo 
que le dixieron Cus, cuyo fijo fue Nin- 
brot ; e fue maldicho entonce Cam en los bienes. 
E otrosy dizen los Judios que fue maldito este 
Cam, porque yogo con la cadilla en el arca. 
E la maldicion fue esta, que quantas vagadas 
yoguiese el can con la cadilla, que fuesen liga- 
dos, pero los Christianos dezimos que non es 
verdad : ca de natura lo han los canes, desde que 
formo Dios el mundo e todas las otras cosas. 
E el otro yerro que fizo Cam [fue], quando se 
embriago su padre, e lo descubrio, faziendo 
escarnio del.” 

The ultimate source of the statements. about 
the first offence committed by Ham against his 
father is to be found in a Rabbinical story 
found in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin, 
108b). After referring to the well-known idea, 
based upon Genesis, v1, 18, and vu, 16, that 
sexual intercourse was forbidden in the ark,? 
the text goes on to make the following remark, 
which, guided by a famous observation of Boi- 
leau’s, I give in Latin: “Tres coierunt in 
arca et omnes puniti sunt, videlicet, canis, cor- 
vus, et Cham; canis ligatur (in coeundo), 
corvus spuit [semen ore suo in os uxoris], et 
Cham punitus est cute [quod Cus ex eo natus 
est |.” 

This notion is found, e. g., in the Mistére du 
Vieil Testament. The editor of the latter, Baron 
James de Rothschild, or rather his informant, Chief 
Rabbi Zadoc Kahn, cites (vol. I, p. Lxxx) only the 
eighth-century Pirke de R. Eliezer as the Rabbinical 
source of the idea, though it is found in the passage 
cited from the Babylonian Talmud (which is at least 
two hundred years older than the Pirke de R. Elie- 
ger), and is there attributed to R. Johanan, who 
died in 279. 

®The passages given in brackets are extracts from 
the commentary of Rashi (1040-1105). Another 
version of the Rabbinical story (translated in Levy, 
Neuhebriiisches und chaldiisches Wérterbuch, Iv. 
[Leipsic, 1889], s. v. paham, and referred to 


as found in the Palestinian Talmud, Ta’an I., ad 
finem, 64d) terminates thus: “Cham (Aethiopien) 
kam daher geschwiirzt heraus, der Hund kam als 
bekannt durch seine Geilheit, der Rabe kam als 
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It will be seen that the author of the Cava- 
llero Cifar, or his source, has confused the state- 
ments about Ham and the dog. A friendly 
critic suggests that the resemblance in Spanish 
between Cam and can may have aided in bring- 
ing about the confusion. 

From the context in which the story appears 
it would seem that the Talmudic legend was 
derived by the author of the Cifar from a writ- 
ten source, presumably in Latin, rather than 
from an oral communication from some one 
familiar with the tractate Sanhedrin. I have 
been unable to discover any such Latin source; 
writers like St. Jerome and Petrus Comestor, 
whose works contain considerable Rabbinical 
material, do not seem to mention the legend. 
The text of Nicolaus de Lyra’s commentary on 
Genesis is not accessible, and could hardly 
throw much light on the question, as it is con- 
temporaneous with the Cifar.* It may be 
that, as in the case of other medieval echoes 
of Rabbinical traditions,>5 we should assume 
the existence of an intermediary work by an 
author familiar with Jewish literature. Per- 
haps we shall have to wait for the explana- 
tion of the matter until more of the unpub- 
lished Latin exegetical works of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries have seen the light.® 


D. S. BLONDHEIM. 
University of Illinois. 


abweichend von allen Geschipfen (wegen seiner 
Schwiirze) heraus.’’ In the Midrash (Genesis 
Rabba, xxxvi, ad finem) a similar legend occurs, the 
statement about the raven, however, being omitted. 

‘Lyra died in 1340, and the Cifar was written in 
the first half of the fourteenth century. On the 
date of the Cifar cf. Professor Charles Philip Wag- 
ner’s useful dissertation, The Sources of El Cava- 
llero Cifar, Revue hispanique, X, 11. Professor 
Wagner does not deal with the legend discussed in 
this note. 

5Cf. Professor G. L. Hamilton’s very learned 
article, La Source d’un épisode de Baudouin de Se- 
bourc, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XxxvI, 
143. 

°Cf. Herzog, Sitewngsberichte der Wiener Aka- 
demie, Phil.-hist. Klasse, vi, 7. For assist- 
ance in connection with the preceding note I am 
indebted to Professor W. A. Oldfather, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and to Professor G. Deutsch, of 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 
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NOTES ON MILTON 


As is well known to all scholars in the 
history of drama, William (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam) Davenant was in bad odour with the 
members of the Long Parliament and, before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, was accused of 
attempting to divert the army to the King’s 
cause. These accusations were brought against 
Davenant in May, 1641. He made denials 
and apologies in “The Humble Petition of Wil- 
liam Davenant” to the Parliament of that 
year,—a document scarcely known to historical 
students. After several attempts, he finally 
escaped to France where he learned the rudi- 
ments of those first productions of his in Eng- 
land (1656), among the most epoch-making 
events in the history of the Stage, the intro- 
duction of opera, scenes, and women actors into 
England, as well as paving the way to the Res- 
toration drama. But in the meantime, in 
1650, he planned to carry a ship load of weav- 
ers to Virginia from France. He was inter- 
cepted by the Parliamentary fleet before he got 
to sea, and was imprisoned in the castle at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, whence he was later taken 
to the Tower of London. In July of that year, 
a special High Court was established to try 
Davenant and others for treason. Just how 
Davenant managed to escape has always re- 
mained a mystery. On the authority of An- 
thony 4 Wood (Athenae Ozon., ed. Bliss, 111, 
805), it was “ upon the mediation of Joh. Mil- 
ton and others, especially two godly aldermen 
of York” (whom Davenant is said to have be- 
friended under similar circumstances) that he 
was given his liberty as a prisoner at large. 
Theophilus Cibber (Lives, 1753, p. 73) repeats 
both stories with caution, rather favouring the 
Milton side of the matter. H. J. Todd in his 
Life of Milton (2nd ed., p. 101) says that the 
story of Milton’s intercession in Davenant’s 
behalf emanated from Richardson, the painter, 
who got it from Pope who got it first hand from 
Betterton, “the protegé of Davenant.” In one 
of a series of articles in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1738, entitled “The Apotheosis of 
Milton. A Vision” (Oldys has been suggested 
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as the writer), it is again told without reserva- 
tion that Milton obtained Davenant’s pardon 
directly from Cromwell (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, October, 1738, p. 521). If this be true, 
it would forever settle the question whether 
Milton did, or did not, know the Protector per- 
sonally. He may have done so, but, respecting 
the Davenant business, there is one bit of strong 
negative evidence on the other side. Aubrey, 
who got much of his information about the 
matter direct from Davenant himself, as re- 
gards the latter’s release from prison, ascribes 
the influence to the two Yorkshire aldermen, 
but does not mention Milton’s name in the con- 
nection. The probabilities are that both theo- 
ries are untenable, and that Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
was the immediate instrument that intervened 
to save Sir William, and it was certainly he who 
made it possible for Davenant to give his per- 
formances at Rutland House stilo recitativo, 
in 1656 (see Memorials, 1732, passim). 


Turning to Milton’s blindness, there is a curi- 
ous entry in the work just quoted (Memorials, 
645) in allusion to the long-drawn-out treaty 
negotiations between the representative of the 
Swedish Government and that of the Lord Pro- 
tector in 1656. Under date of May 6 of that 
year, “the Swedish Ambassador again com- 
plained of the Delays in his Business, and that 
when he had desired to have the Articles of this 
Treaty put into Latin, according to the Custom 
in Treaties, that it was fourteen days they made 
him stay for that Translation, and sent it to 
one Mr. Milton, a blind Man, to put them into 
Latin; who he said, must use of an Amanuen- 
sis to read it to him, and that Amanuensis 
might publish the matter of the Articles as he 
pleased, and that it seems strange to him there 
should be none but a blind Man capable of put- 
ting a few Articles into Latin. The 


employment of Mr. Milton was excused to him, 
because several other Servants of the Council 
fit for that Employment were then absent.” 
This is a most extraordinary record. The 
“one Mr. Milton” were the words, of course, 
of the Swedish ambassador (M. Coyet) as 
Whitelocke must have seen Milton often at the 
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Council, and elsewhere, in connection with in- 
ternational affairs. That the official from Up- 
sala knew nothing of Milton is not to be won- 
dered at, for Sweden was then only beginning 
to be known to the world at large. The latter 
part of Whitelocke’s statement, though naive, is 
still harder to understand. He himself boasts 
throughout his Journals of the Swedish Em- 
bassy that he speaks Latin as well as English. 
The only explanation left is that the “high 
style ” for which Milton was employed as Latin 
Secretary was wanting in the other members of 
the Council. 


Another reference to Milton’s blindness which 
I have not seen quoted before occurs in a “ let- 
ter of intelligence from the Hague,” dated 20 
June, 1653—a little over a year after Milton 
became totally blind. (The letter is also in- 
teresting from the point of linguistics.) The 
portion of interest to us here runs as follows: 
“Vous aves en Angleterre un aveugle nommé 
Milton, qui a le renom d’avoir bien escrit. En 
Hollande ou & Amsterdam nous avons le Sr. 
Blondel de méme devenu aveugle: il est de 
Paris appellé 4 Amsterdam sur un salaire de 
3600 francs, & devenu aveugle il a neantmoins 
pu dicter cecy. C’est un homme fort versé es 
antiquites & vieilles histoires, mais il ne sem- 
ble que dans les nouvelles il hallucine & manque 
par fois.” (Thurloe, State Papers, 1, 281.) 


On 16 June, 1660, the House of Commons 
ordered a royal proclamation for the calling in 
and burning of John Goodwin’s Obstructors of 
Justice and Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio contra Claudii (alias Salmasit), etc., 
and for the apprehension of the two offenders. 
The proclamation was duly published two 
months later (13 Aug.) in newspapers and pla- 
cards (cf. Mercurius Publicus, Aug. 9-16, 
1660). Masson faithfully recorded this proc- 
lamation (Milton, v1, 181, 182) but not its 
sequel. This appeared in the Parliamentary 
Intelligencer for Sept. 3-10, 1660, and is as 
follows: 

“This week (according to a former Procla- 
mation) several Copies of those infamous 


Books made by John Goodwin, and John Mil- 
ton, in justification of the horrid murther of 
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our late glorious Soveraign King CHARLES 
the First, were solemnly burn’d at the Sessions- 
house in the Old Bayly, by the hand of the 
Common Hangman.” 

If the following biography is not the shortest 
on record, it is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting. It was written just twelve years after 
Milton’s death by Winstanley, an old royalist, 
in his Lives of the most famous English Poets 
from William the Conqueror to these Present 
Times: “ John Milton was one, whose natural 
parts might deservedly give him a place 
amongst the principal of our English Poets, 
having written two Heroick Poems and a Trag- 
edy; namely, Paradice Lost, Paradice Regain’d, 
and Samson Agonista. But his Fame is gone 
out like a Candle in a Snuff, and his Memory 
will always stink, which might have ever lived 
in honourable Repute, had not he been a 
notorious Traytor and most impiously and vil- 
lanously bely’d that blessed Martyr King 
Charles the First.” 


Watson NICHOLSON. 
London, England. 


English Literature, Medieval, by W. P. Kur. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company; Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1912. 


Each new handbook dealing with Medieval 
English Literature is eagerly welcomed, for 
the impetus given during the past few years 
to the study of this subject has resulted in the 
overthrow of many old misconceptions. Pro- 
fessor Ker’s reputation as an authority in this 
field gives assurance that his volume will be 
free from any sort of inaccuracy, and will 
keenly enunciate appreciations individual yet 
not aggressively opinionated. Issued for the 
Home University Library, the book is written 
in a style of easy, casual, meditative comment, 
well suited to the purpose of this series, which 
is to interest and allure the general reader; 
yet there is no dearth of interest for the special- 
ist. The book has nine chapters arranged as 
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follows: Introduction, The Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, The Middle English Period, The Ro- 
mances, Songs and Ballads, Comic Poetry, 
Allegory, Sermons and Histories in Verse and 
Prose, Chaucer. A very brief Note on Books 
and a good Jndew are included. 

The possible service to the college student 
of such a volume is the question which concerns 
teachers who are searching for a compact hand- 
book. This one will not supersede Professor 
Schofield’s English Literature from the Nor- 
man Conquest to Chaucer, nor Professor Snell’s 
The Age of Chaucer, for it lacks their orderly 
and precise statement. For the professed stu- 
dent Mr. Ker’s book is merely supplementary, 
and regarded in this way it has undoubted 
value as stimulus. It is rich in suggestion, it 
presents ideas vividly, showing an intense 
thoughtfulness. The first four chapters are 
admirably full of keenly imaginative criticism, 
for here Professor Ker makes very clear the 
formative influences, the genesis, of early liter- 
ature, and he discusses brilliantly the growth 
and the interrelations of these works which 
combine both French and English traits. 

The author’s intention is to give inspiration 
to an incipient student rather than to instruct 
him in the dry details of dates and biography 
and in the subject-matter of important works. 
With an informality rather disturbing to the 
plodding reader, Professor Ker flies lightly 
from one poem to another, giving sometimes 
a full report of the subject-matter, source, form, 
and style, as in the case of Sir Orfeo, to which 
five pages are devoted, while Guy of Warwick 
is disposed of in a dozen lines, which tell us 
nothing about the outline of the story. Un- 
doubtedly all of us who love the clear, brief, 
beauty of Sir Orfeo would prefer this, but does 
it give a right impression, to the general reader, 
of the relative popularity, influence, and even 
length of the two romances? 

Omissions there must of course be in such a 
short treatise, and Professor Ker has chosen to 
omit all account of the miracle plays of the 
period, which fact is quite in keeping with his 
general tendency to consider the courtly pro- 
ducts at the expense of the more popular. 
Nothing is said about the macaronic poetry of 
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the medieval student, and the treatment of the 
religious lyric seems singularly inadequate 
when one remembers how many hymns to the 
Virgin and to Christ were written in that 
period, works, often, of great elevation of feel- 
ing. “ Mandeville,’ who has deluded many 
generations, is sternly excluded; that might be 
excused, but why should Richard Rolle and 
Wiclif be given mere chance allusions and not 
be discussed as influential forces in the history 
of English literature? 

A pleasant element of defiance appears now 
and then when Professor Ker very mildly but 
most evidently declines to be a party to recent 
critical fiats regarding some medieval poems. 
His attitude towards the doctrine of plurality 
of authorship of Piers Plowman is one of sur- 
prise that such ideas can be. In his opinion, 
the author of Piers Plowman was unique, a 
true progressive whose literary work was fash- 
ioned and refashioned as his own life deepened. 
It is a satisfaction to find this scholar firmly 
on the side of those whose belief in one author 
cannot be overthrown by unsupported theory. 
Without hesitation Professor Ker informs us 
that in the Pearl “the dreamer is instructed 
as to the things of heaven by his daughter 
Marjory, the Pearl that he had lost.” No stu- 
dent of human feeling can doubt that the Pearl 
is an elegy, so poignant is the expression of 
love and longing, but Professor Schofield is 
certainly right in contending that there is ab- 
solutely no warrant for associating the name 
Marjory with this piece of poetic symbolism. 

On page 225, the critic comes out flatly with 
what he has hinted in earlier pages, an assertion 
about Gower. He says, “ Gower should always 
be remembered along with Chaucer; he is what 
Chaucer might have been without genius [italics 
mine] and without his Italian reading, but with 
his critical tact, and much of his skill in verse 
and diction. The Confessio Amantis is mono- 
tonous, but it is not dull. Much of it at a time 
is wearisome, but as it is composed of a num- 
ber of separate stories, it can be read in bits, 
and ought to be so read. Taken one at a time, 
the clear, bright little passages come out with 
a meaning and a charm that may be lost when 
the book is read too perseveringly.” 
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This of Gower, this of the man who, to quote 
Lowell, “ raised tediousness to a science,” this 
of the man whose colorless, mechanical narra- 
tives drag along in couplets that are the despair 
of any one who tries to read them aloud! The 
one principle which Gower thoroughly under- 
stood was to allow no contrasts nor distinctions 
in his tales. His incidents, characters, and set- 
tings preserve a strict incognito. One of those 
“clear, bright little passages” comes to mind, 
from the tale of Daphne :— 


“A dart of Led he caste and smot, 
Which was al cold and nothing hot.” 


~In the study of Chaucer’s work, Professor 
Ker writes with a fine discrimination regarding 
the influences which produced the master poet, 
and although the chapter is rather disorderly 
and hurried, it gives one a sense of depth. 
The psychology of Chaucer is interpreted with 
a sure perception of cause and effect. The poet 
is not depicted as an artificial register of im- 
pressions, but as a vivid, thoughtful person- 
ality, always eager for experience. This, after 
all, is the true aim of literary criticism,—to 
show that literature is no accident, but a de- 
velopment of inner and of outer resources, a 
mysterious but not inexplicable impulse that 
forces men to reveal their imaginative percep- 
tions. Precise and well-arranged details we 
can get in formal text-books, but few of these 
books give us what Professor Ker does,—a con- 
ception of the charm and beauty and rich sig- 
nificance to be found in the study of literary 
history. 

MartHa HALE SHACKFORD. 


Wellesley College. 


Les accents dans Vécriture francaise. Etude 


critique de leurs diverses fonctions dans le 

passé et dans le présent, par ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Paris, Champion, 1912. 81 pp. 

{ 

This interesting contribution to the question 

of French spelling reform was first published 

in the Revue de Philologie frangaise, and does 
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not aim to give a complete and detailed history 
of the use of accent-marks in French, such as 
is found in Dr. Hillmann’s dissertation, Ge- 
schichte der Accentsetzung im Franzdsischen 
seit der Erfindung des Buchdrucks, published 
at Halle three years ago, a work to which Mr. 
Schinz copiously refers. It rather proposes to 
bring out the salient features of the long and 
complex evolution of modern usage. Conse- 
quently Mr. Schinz frequently passes over the 
names of more famous grammarians in favor 
of obscurer ones who have happened to advo- 
cate a rule that, for good or evil, eventually 
prevailed. 

Accent-marks, or rather signs that resembled 
them, were used in medieval manuscripts as 
well as in the first printed Latin books. Mr. 
Schinz, however, reaches the conclusion that 
these signs had a very different function from 
their older one in Greek and their newer one 
in French. “There is no transition from the 
Greek to the French through the means of me- 
dizval Latin except death, and later, in some 
points only . . . resurrection.” The use of ac- 
cent-marks in French is consequently a case of 
“spontaneous generation,” brought about by 
existing conditions ; if no accent-marks had ever 
existed before, the grammarians of the six- 
teenth century would undoubtedly have in- 
vented them. 

It was the generalizing and democratizing 
of education fostered by the invention of the 
printing-press that generated the use of accent- 
marks, consequently their real history does not 
begin till the sixteenth century. This history 
(e. g., the “common-sense” influence of the 
Précieuses, the nugatory attitude of the French 
Academy) points several morals which in the 
matter of linguistic progress and reform might 
well be taken to heart even today, and that not 
in France alone. 

It is natural that the chief interest of the 
conclusions which Mr. Schinz reaches concern- 
ing the present use (or abuse) of accents should 
lie in their bearing on the question of spelling 
reform. But to fully endorse these conclusions 
it would be necessary to completely accept Mr. 
Schinz’s premises, and it is not always possible 
to reconcile these with some of the prevalent 
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opinions concerning the actual phonetic status 
of modern French. 

It will be sufficient to examine here Mr. 
Schinz’s views of the function of accent-marks 
in connection with the different e-sounds in 
French, as it is by far the most important. Mr. 
Schinz distinguishes six distinct varieties of 
e’s: (1) mute e; (2) semi-mute e; (3) short 
closed e¢; (4) long closed e; (5) short open e; 
(6) long open e. 
easily known by position; the third and fourth 
are only found in the stressed syllable of a 
word as é, or known by position before silent r 
and z; the fifth is written é when medial, or 
és when final, or is known by position being 
checked ; the sixth is written é@ before a sounded 
syllable (bétise), and é@ before a mute or semi- 
mute syllable (béte), also é in same position 
(caléche), and finally known by position before 
rr (guerre). 

On the analogy of extréme / extrémité, the 
circumflex should be abolished in words like 
bétise, and the é would eventually lose its excep- 
tional length. The grave could also be profit- 
ably substituted for the circumflex in words 
like béte; and the exceptional writing erre be 
reduced to the regular ére. But the reform 
need not stop here. In the body of a word é 
stands for long open e and é for short cpen e, 
but there also is a rule that a sounded e¢ is 
long before a mute syllable and short before a 
sounded one: there is no need therefore for 
two different accents, and é could stand both in 
pére and périr. The unusual notation és might 
also be suppressed. Only é would remain, used 
so that: 

(1) final é would always represent closed e 
except in és (the s not being plural), where it 
would stand for the short open sound of e; 

(II) medial é would represent: (a) short 
open e before a pronounced syllable; (b) long 
open e before a mute or semi-mute syllable. 
Furthermore Mr. Schinz considers that semi- 
mute e is not really a French sound, that it 
sins against the phonetic system of the lan- 
guage which, freed from the influence of gram- 
marians, would quickly assimilate words like 
tenir and genou to ténébreus and génie. Much 
could be said on this point, but it may be suffi- 
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cient to remark here that it is the “ popular” 
words tenir and genou, not the patently 
“learned words ” ténébreus and génie that con- 
tain the objectionable un-French semi-mute. 
Assuming that the semi-mute should disap- 
pear from the language, Mr. Schinz proposes 
to drop é altogether in pretonic syllables. -In 
addition to this, since the sound of final e can 
easily be determined by the sense of the words, 
even the acute accent could in theory be abol- 
ished, the following rules being a sufficient 
guide for pronunciation : 

(I) Final e is silent (the sign of the plural 
making no difference); es stands for short 
open 

(II) Medial e is (a) short open when 
checked and when it precedes a pronounced 
syllable; (b) long open before a mute or semi- 
mute syllable. 

However, Mr. Schinz concludes that final é 
is a help in reading even to “ intellectuals,” 
and can therefore be allowed to stand; medial 
é helps to distinguish between semi-mute and 
open e for those readers who are not sure of 
the correct pronunciation, and will therefore 
persist as long as this “dead” sound is kept 
in speech. The complete abolition of the grave 
and circumflex accents is advocated as a dis- 
tinct benefit to the language. 

In its simplicity Mr. Schinz’s system is cer- 
tainly alluring, but the objections to it are ob- 
vious. Mr. Schinz’s views both of the quantity 
and the quality of the e-sounds differ consid- 
erably from the one taken by some of the lead- 
ing authorities on phonetics. With regard to 
the pretonic e’s, Mr. Schinz himself states that 
he differs from the indications given by the 
Dictionnaire Général; with regard to length it 
can be pointed out that of the nine words 
quoted by Mr. Schinz (pp. 59, 60) as contain- 
ing long e, four are marked short in Michaelis 
& Passy’s dictionary ; these words being caléche, 
fidéle, achéterat, avénement. 

These objections do not at all question the 
existence of the pronunciation assumed and 
advocated by Mr. Schinz, but merely its preva- 
lence. The question, moreover, is not one of 
the kind that can be solved at long range; ‘ts 
solution must be left to those who are in a con- 
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dition to make not only minute individual but 
also broad statistical observations. 

Meanwhile Mr. Schinz’s study cannot fail to 
suggest much that is of interest to those who 
are concerned in the vital question of spelling 
reform. 


CHARLOTTE J. CIPRIANI. 
Chicago. 


The Philosophy of Schiller, by 
Witm. Boston: John W. Luce & Co., 1912. 
183 pp. 


A valuable presentation of an interesting sub- 
ject. Schiller unquestionably enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the most philosophical man 
of letters, or the most literary philosopher of 
modern times, and while he is thought of even 
in his own country primarily as a poet and 
dramatist it is to the philosophical substratum 
in his writings that their enduring cultural 
value is undoubtedly in large measure due. 
The late Professor James has somewhere 
quaintly remarked that it is of greater impor- 
tance for the mistress of a lodging house to be 
acquainted with the philosophy of life of a 
prospective inmate than with the size of his 
bank account. One might add that the bank 
account holds out to the individual a far less 
certain hope of earthly immortality than a cor- 
rect system of philosophy. Modern America 
is perhaps as indifferent to philosophy, pure or 
applied, as any country or nation which is so 
fortunate as to be considered enlightened, and 
it is therefore here and now that the writings 
of a Schiller and the sympathetic critique of 
trained interpreters can be of the most imme- 
diate service. The writer welcomes the present 
volume as one fitted to acquaint the reader not 
merely with the ideas that governed the mind 
of one of Germany’s most high-souled and 
gifted writers but to launch him upon the main 
current of philosophical thought that has flowed 
with less interruption perhaps than any other 
stream of human activity from ancient times 
down to the present day. Professor Wilm gives, 
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indeed, more than the title of his book would 
indicate, in that a whole chapter is devoted to 
“The Historical Background, Leibniz and the 
British Moralists,” while toward the end of the 
discussion Schiller’s relation to Post-Kantian 
Idealism, chiefly as represented by Fichte, is 
considered at some length. Greater attention 
is, of course, paid to the influence of Kant, and 
it is here that Schiller’s real value as a philo- 
sophical thinker comes most clearly into view. 
For as Goethe, according to his own statement, 
was led to his evolutionary view of nature 
(Metamorphosen) through his instinctive ap- 
prehension of the inadequacy of the Linnean 
system of classification as a sufficient basis for 
scientific thought, so Schiller, dissatisfied with 
the neglect by Kant of the sensuous side of 
man’s nature, is led to his conception of beau- 
tiful conduct (die schéne Sittlichkeit) and the 
beautiful soul (die schéne Seele), in which in- 
clination vs. duty has given way to inclination 
to duty. 

The fundamental difference in _ ethical 
thought between these two eminent contempo- 
raries is indicated most happily by Professor 
‘Wilm in these words: 


“While Kant had unbounded confidence in 
the power of reason, and was jealous of its pre- 
rogatives, regarding feeling as an incompetent 
and dangerous guide to the will, Schiller was 
rather inclined to doubt the capacity of reason, 
considered in independence of the emotional 
nature, to furnish a sufficient motive for con- 
duct, and had unlimited confidence, on the other 
hand, in the possibility of the education of feel- 
ing to the point where the will might surrender 
itself completely to its guidance, and have no 
occasion to fear for the consequences.” 


A superficial criticism, sometimes directed 
against Schiller, though more frequently against 
Goethe, is that he neglected the deeper inter- 
ests of humanity, particularly its religious aspi- 
rations, in an exaggerated devotion to the exs- 
thetic pleasures of art. The answer to this 
criticism consists not in minimizing the value 
which Schiller placed on art but rather in show- 
ing what lofty purposes he hoped to attain 
through the esthetic education of man. 


“ As in art we obey the law of nature with 
gladness, so also should it be in conduct, which, 
from one point of view, may be considered as 
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one of the fine arts, and not the least noble.” 
(Wilm, 143.) 

“ He emphasized the possibility of this moral 
education through the refinement of man’s 
esthetic nature by means of the objects of wxs- 
thetic appreciation, and he himself became a 
distinguished leader in moral and political re- 
form by the products, not often surpassed in 
imaginative sweep and artistic finish, of his 
poetic activity.” (Wilm, 171.) 

The author’s evaluation of Schiller’s perma- 
nent contributions to esthetics and philosophy 
is generous but just. And if Schiller the phil- 
osopher has been overshadowed in the popular 
estimation by Schiller the poet and playwright 
the book before us will do much toward estab- 
lishing a better balanced appreciation of the 
whole Schiller,—Schiller the man. 


H. Z. Kip. 
Vanderbilt University. 


GIOVANNI BusnELLI, concetto e lV’ordine del 
‘ Paradiso’ dantesco, 2 vols., Citta di Cas- 
tello: Casa Tipografico-editrice S. Lapi, 
1911-12. 


Remote from latter-day philosophy and sci- 
ence, isolated in its well-nigh incorporeal beauty 
and its message of absolute surrender to the di- 
vine will, Dante’s Paradiso has intimidated 
rather than allured the casual reader, and has 
offered the modern elucidator little promise of 
easy conquest. While commentators swarm thick 
as flies over the Inferno, and hover in clouds 
(though at a more respectful distance) about 
the Purgatorio, relatively few have dared to 
make a resolute attack on the last cantica. 
Gardner’s excellent guide, Dante’s Ten Heav- 
ens, hardly attempts to go beyond the obvious. 
Moore is concerned almost exclusively with 
the physical skies. Vossler’s keen and learned 
study of the Géttliche Komédie does not take 
us very far heavenward. D’Ovidio has added 
no Paradiso to his fascinating Purgatorio. 
Even Flamini, so well equipped for the adven- 
ture, apparently balks at the third volume of 
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his Significati reconditi della Divina Comme- 
dia—the one which is to deal with the “ fine 
supremo.” 

In the last few years, however, a couple of 
unusually competent scholars have made 
amends for many decades of comparative neg- 
lect. E. G. Parodi has published in the Fan- 
fulla della Domenica of Dec. 5, 1908, and in 
the memorial volume dedicated to Pio Rajna, 
1911, considerations on the structure of Dante’s 
Paradise which penetrate far beneath the sur- 
face. And now Father Busnelli (a pupil of 
Flamini, who contributes a short introductory 
letter), steeped in scholastic lore and well at- 
tuned to his task, offers.to mature students not 
only a compendium of the philosophical and 
theological influences that must have affected 
Dante’s thought, but also a series of highly in- 
genious hypotheses as to the poet’s general con- 
ception of Heaven and his reasons for conceiv- 
ing it as he probably did. Busnelli was pre- 
viously known to scholars as the author of 
L’ Etica nicomachea e Vordinamento dell’ ‘ In- 
ferno’ di Dante, 1907, L’ordinamento del ‘ Pur- 
gatorio’ dantesco, 1908, and Il simbolo delle 
tre fiere dantesche, 1909. Clever as these in- 
vestigations were, the present work is very 
much more important. It is not a book for 
rapid perusal. While Busnelli can be eloquent 
when the subject demands, he is not at all 
prone to the facile verbosity which makes most 
Dante literature such thin reading. His pages 
are full, both of solid matter requiring time 
for digestion, and of intricate conjectures which 
must be carefully studied and weighed. 
Whether we agree with him or not, he makes 
us think, and shows us how to think in Dan- 
tesque fashion. Noteworthy, in a field where 
vulgar abuse is unfortunately so rife, is his 
courtesy in handling the opinions of other crit- 
ics. This urbanity does not desert him even 
in his sturdy and inspiring defence of the su- 
preme loveliness of the Paradiso. 

Two great problems which Dante often 
touches upon, but—like all his predecessors 
and followers—leaves without satisfactory an- 
swer, our author prudently refrains from dis- 
cussing: the origin of evil and the relation of 
free will to predestination. Upon predestina- 
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tion, in fact, Busnelli may seem to bear rather 
lightly, when we consider that it is really the 
keynote of the Paradiso, as free will has been 
rightly called the theme of the Purgatorio. The 
mystery of God’s foreordaining is surely the 
thought uppermost in Dante’s mind in his dis- 
tribution of beatitude; and this should make 
us cautious about trying to lay out the Rose 
of Paradise according to any humanly logical 
scheme. Dante’s assignment of different de- 
grees of happiness to babes that died before 
exercising election—a doctrine which (as Bus- 
nelli points out) runs counter to the poet’s 
master, St. Thomas—indicates clearly enough 
the basic principle of allotment in the Em- 
pyrean. 

In some other matters Busnelli is led by the 
very fulness of his information, as well as by 
the example of the scholastic theologians he 
has been frequenting, to indulge in rather fine- 
spun speculation and to read into his author 
things which the author himself does not sug- 
gest. For instance, he follows St. Thomas in 
a lengthy dissertation—founded on an accident 
of phrase—concerning three kinds of sight sup- 
posed to be indicated by St. Paul’s words (1 
Cor. x11, 12), “ For now we see as in a glass, 
darkly, but then face to face ”—“ Videmus 
nune per speculum, in enigmate: tune autem 
facie ad faciem.” The distinction of three types 
of motion in angels,—circular, straight, and 
oblique,—laid down by the Pseudo-Dionysius 
and by St. Thomas, while it may have been 
present in Dante’s mind, has left no evident 
mark in his poem. On the other hand, some 
light is thrown on the allegory of the point and 
circles (representing God and the Angelic or- 
ders) by the citation of analogous figures from 
St. Thomas and from Boethius. The treatment 
of the symbolic colors of the three Christian 
Virtues, with a comparison of the rainbow and 
the three rings of the Trinity, although it leads 
to no positive identification, helps to reveal 
the chaotic background out of which Dante’s 
concepts emerged. It is just as well for us to 
remember that serious, powerful minds were 
bent on determining the exact hues indicated 
by the gems in Rev. Iv, 3: ‘And he that sat 
was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine 
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stone: and there was a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an emerald.’ Illum- 
ining, for the appreciation of the final “ ruota 
ch’ igualmente é mossa” (an image admirably 
discussed by J. B. Fletcher in the Nation of 
Dec. 29, 1910), are St. Thomas’s words: “ Et 
ideo circularitas motus anime completur in hoc 
quod ad Deum manuducit.” Such a parallel 
is interesting, if for no other reason, as an 
illustration of the difference between prose and 
poetry. In dealing with the unknown source 
of Dante’s portrayal of Paradise in the form 
of a rose, Busnelli presents the attractive sug- 
gestion that the poet derived the idea of a vast 
amphitheatre from a visit to the Roman Co- 
liseum. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory chapter is © 


that containing the commentary on cantos 
XXI1I-xxvil—the gathering of all the blest in 
the eighth sphere, and the triumph of Christ, 
Mary, and St. Peter. Old tradition makes the 
starry heaven a symbol of the Church; hence 
its appropriateness for such an assembly. 
Hence, too, its fitness (in Busnelli’s opinion) 
to serve as the proper sphere of the Apostles, 
and presumably of the Evangelists and of 
Adam, above the rest of humanity. The spec- 
tacle here depicted is the counterpart of the pa- 
geant described at the end of the Purgatorio, 
the Church Militant having now become the 
Church Triumphant. Here, on the borderland 
of the visible and the invisible world, the God- 
Man comes to meet the ascending human crea- 
ture. Here the three Apostles, types of the 
three Christian Virtues, dance before Beatrice, 
as the Virtues themselves did in the Garden 
of Eden. Here these Virtues are celebrated by 
the traveler. And it is suitable that their 
glorification should come from the lips of man, 
since they are essentially of the first life rather 
than the second; for while the blest retain 
Love, purified and intensified, their Faith has 
been transformed to knowledge, and their Hope 
to fulfilment. In the rising of Christ and 
Mary, before the waiting host, we have a rep- 
resentation of the Ascension and the Assump- 
tion. St. Peter, on the other hand, triumphs 
without leaving his flock, remaining below in 
the place of Jesus. On this occasion the An- 
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gels, who owe nothing to the Saviour of man- 
kind, do not appear. But a conspicuous place 
is assigned to Adam, originator of the “ felix 
culpa” which called forth the Redemption. 
In the lower spheres vast numbers of blessed 
spirits are seen by Dante, and in this one all 
the souls of Paradise appear to him; yet we 
are told that their real abode is not in the ma- 
terial heavens, but in the Empyrean, beyond 
the confines of the physical universe. How are 
we to understand their apparently dual pres- 
ence? The Paradiso itself offers no positive 
answer. Did the poet conceive of himself as 
seeing the things he describes, or as dreaming 
them; or did he dream some and see others? 
The problem of the nature of Dante’s vision 
is bound up with the question (raised by the 
Apostle himself) whether St. Paul, wher “he 
was caught up into paradise, and heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter,” was “in the body, or out of the 
body.” St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and others 
discuss the matter at some length, without 
reaching a definite conclusion. With regard to 
the closely related question whether St. Paul 
actually saw God, St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas incline to the affirmative, but all the 
intervening theologians are on the other side. 
It seems altogether likely that Dante followed 
St. Thomas in his uncertainty over the first 
problem and in his answer to the second. But 
even this assumption leaves us in doubt about 
the twofold, or threefold, location of the happy 
spirits. Busnelli properly rejects the theory 
that the poet’s journey through the spheres is 
to be taken as a purely imaginary experience, 
a preliminary, allegorical version of the reality 
of Paradise. The query then remains whether 
the souls, without leaving the Empyrean, 
merely project their semblances into the lower 
heavens, or actually quit for a while their seats 
in Paradise, to greet the upward faring traveler. 
Busnelli prefers the latter view, which, as he 
shows, is not inconsistent with theological 
teaching. There is authority for the opinion 
that the blest can assume unsubstantial but 
visible bodies, to converse with the living, and 
that they can move from place to place without 
ever losing sight of God. Furthermore, a dis- 
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tinction is made by St. Thomas between the 
“essential reward ” of the elect and their “ ac- 
cidental reward”: the former consists in their 
contemplation of the Lord, which never 
changes; the latter, which is capable of varia- 
tion, consists in the happiness due to good 
deeds performed by themselves or others. The 
existence of the blest is both quiet and active. 
As far as their “ premium essentiale” is con- 
cerned, they are immutably in the presence of 
God; but the enjoyment of their “ premium 
accidentale” may carry them hither and 
thither. 

Busnelli’s main thesis still remains to be 
stated. While the seating of the elect in the 
Rose depicts allegorically their “essential re- 
ward,” their distribution through the spheres 
(which is neither more nor less symbolical than 
their appearance in the Empyrean) indicates 
their “accidental reward,” corresponding di- 
rectly to their conduct on earth. For the idea 
of a diversity of happiness in Heaven there is 
abundant theological authority. The “ many 
mansions ” of John xtIv, 2, are interpreted as 
different degrees in the knowledge of God, 
which is the source of joy. The Divine Care, 
in itself, is the same for all, but its gifts are 
various. The “essential reward” depends on 
the intensity of love in each soul, which is a 
result of Grace; the “accidental reward” cor- 
responds to the nature of service done, and 
this is determined largely by endowments com- 
ing from the stars. From the hodge-podge of 
medieval astrology Dante selected those stellar 
influences which were manifestly appropriate 
to the several heavenly bodies and were at the 
same time consistent with his ethical scheme. 
St. Thomas, in his commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, attributes to each planet a certain 
dominant effect, and these effects accord in 
part—but only in part—with the influences 
chosen by Dante; for instance, he assigns sta- 
bility to Saturn, change to the Moon. At first 
sight, the scale of blessedness in Dante’s spheres 
would seem to be founded entirely on this as- 
trological principle. But Busnelli discovers in 
the plan a theological principle also, ingeni- 
ously harmonized with the astronomical. The 
gradation of the blest, even in the material 
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heavens, is based on Charity, or love of God, 
which is the basis of diversity in merit and 
reward. Now, according to St. Thomas, there 
are three degrees of charity, corresponding to 
three stages of human perfection: “ incipient,” 
“ proficient,” and “ perfect.” “ Incipient char- 
ity” is lodged by Dante in the Moon; “ pro- 
ficient charity” in Mercury, Venus, and the 
Sun; “ perfect charity” in Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Charity of any grade may reside in 
deed, will, or intellect; and these three mani- 
festations of it form an ascending scale. Bus- 
nelli would have it that in the “ incipient” 
stage, typified by the Moon, charity of all three 
kinds is imperfect. In the “ proficient” stage, 
charity of deed is symbolized by Mercury, 
charity of will by Venus, charity of intellect 
by the Sun. In the “ perfect” stage, we find 
charity of deed in Mars, charity of will in 
Jupiter, charity of intellect in Saturn. Thus 
we have a threefold partition of the planets 
(Moon; Mercury, Venus, Sun; Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn), different from the astronomical and 
ethical grouping (Moon, Mercury, Venus; Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn). This apparently over- 
subtle classification is fortified by an abundance 
of apposite quotation from Thomas Aquinas, 
whom Dante studied with such devotion; and 
the reader who begins with uncompromising 
doubt is likely to be persuaded, before the evi- 
dence is all in, that the poet at least had St. 
Thomas’s stages and types of charity in mind 
when he planned the Paradiso, and so contrived 
his heavens that their character should not be 
out of keeping with the ideas of his teacher. 
Moreover, St. Thomas informs us that three 
kinds of life are figured by the planets: the 
active, the voluptuous, the contemplative. To 
these correspond three desires, which, by sub- 
division of the first two, increase to seven. Re- 
arranged in the order of Dante’s spheres, they 
may be made to appear as follows: self-preser- 
vation (voluptuous) ; fame (active), pleasure 
(voluptuous), wealth of wisdom (active) ; 
strong and rational action (active), govern- 
ment (active), knowledge of truth (contempla- 
tive). Thus phrased, and in this sequence, 
they exactly fit our poet’s seven planets: Moon; 
Mercury, Venus, Sun; Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
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Of this distinction of “desires” we may say 
that, since Dante almost certainly knew it, we 
are probably justified in thinking that it con- 
tributed to the shaping of his conception of 
the scale of merit. Some other less successful 
comparisons urged by Busnelli need not be 
mentioned, as they are not essential to his ar- 
gument. Unconvincing on the whole, is his 
correlation of the heavens with the virtues and 
with the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. As to 
the relation of the orders of Angels to the 
classes of blest who appear in their heavens, 
even Busnelli confesses his inability to find a 
general principle of connection. 

A table at the end of the second volume con- 
veniently displays the several features of the 
scheme expounded in this erudite, penetrating, 
and sympathetic study. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 
Harvard University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ANOTHER NoTE ON 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

S1rs:—Like your correspondent, Miss Mar- 
tin (M. L. N., xxvut, 198) I have noted a num- 
ber of small omissions and oversights in Ward’s 
excellent History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture. Here is one of them. 

In discussing the date of the production of 
Macbeth, Ward rightly rejects Malone’s ab- 
surd contention that the mention of “the 
farmer that hang’d himself on the expectation 
of plenty” indicates the date of 1606, that 
being a year of heavy crops and low prices. 
But he rejects it on the ground that there were 
low prices for farm products in other years, 
overlooking the fact that this suicidal farmer 
occurs in Jonson’s Every Man Out of his 
Humour (1599), where the miser Sordido 
hangs himself in apprehension of a plenteous 
harvest and low prices. 

Jonson took the incident from Castiglione’s 
Courtier. I quote from Hoby’s version (1561). 
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“A covetous manne whiche woulde not sell 
hys corne while it was at a hye price, when he 
sawe afterwarde it had a great falle, for des- 
peracion he hanged himself upon a beame in 
his chamber, and a servaunt of his, hearing the 
noise, made speede, and seeing his maister hang, 
furthwith cut in sunder the rope and so saved 
him from death: afterwarde when the covetous 
man came to himselfe, he woulde have had hys 
servaunt to have paide him for his halter that 
he had cut.” 

Jonson’s Sordido, when cut down by rustics, 
cries 

“ How! cut the halter! ah me, I am undone! 

You thread-bare, horse-bread-eating 
rascals, if you would needs have been meddling, 
could you not have untied it? But you must 
cut it, and in the midst, too! ” 


Wm. Hanp BROWNE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


DANGIERS LI VILAINS 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs:—Since publishing the short article 
identifying Dangiers of the Roman de la Rose 
with the typical devil of the mediaeval Chris- 
tian visions,’ there has come to my hand evi- 
dence that the fifteenth century poet, Charles 
d’Orléans, had noted the resemblance. The first 
of two significant passages occurs in a ballad 
in which happy love is figuratively spoken of 
as paradise, and unhappy love as purgatory: ? 
Mon cueur au derrain entrera 
Ou Paradis des amoureux, 
Autrement tort fait lui sera, 
Car il a de maulx doloreux 
Plus d’un cent, non pas ung ou deux, 
Pour servir sa belle maistresse ; 


Et le tient Dangier le crueulx 
Ou Purgatoire de Tristesse. 


Even more conclusive is a line from the rondel 
beginning, Dedans V’abisme de douleur:* 


Dangier, des dyables le greigneur. 


STANLEY LEMAN GALPIN. 
Amherst College. 


* Romanic Review, Vol. 0, pp. 320-322. 
* Ed. Guichard, Paris, 1842, pages 34-35. 
* Ed. Guichard, pages 352-3. 
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Thrim IN THE Heliand 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs :—In the third and last edition (1910) 
by Professor Behaghel of Giessen of the Old 
Saxon Heliand the word thrim, occurring lines 
501-502: 


“That wirdid thi werk mikil 
thrim te githolonna ” 


is followed in the vocabulary by a question 
mark. The meaning ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ anguish,’ sug- 
gested by the context and tentatively adopted 
by Schmeller and Heyne, earlier editors of 
the Heliand, has evidently been rejected by 
Professor Behaghel for lack of proof by ety- 
mological connection. This meaning can be 
kept, however, and a satisfactory etymological 
explanation found, if thrim is taken to be con- 
nected with the strong verb thrimman, occur- 
ring in line 5000 of the Heliand: 


“Thes thram imu an innan méd 
bittro an is breostun,” 


for which the meaning ‘tremble’ is generally 
accepted. Thrim would then be a strong noun, 
having the same relation to thrimman as O. S. 
fal to fallen or dél to délian, and with the 
meaning, a state of trembling or of anguish. 
This relation was suggested by both Schmel- 
ler and Heyne, but it is a curious fact that while 
thrimman has been brought into connection 
with a well-known Indo-Germanic group, thrim 
has been entirely overlooked, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. Schade: Altdeutsches 
Worterbuch (2nd ed., 1878) gives under thrim: 
“stm(?) oder n(?) schwerer Kummer?” 
under thrimman: “springen, hiipfen, sich 
bewegen, cf. got. thramsteit, Heuschrecke, 
(eigentlich die springende).” Feist: Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache 
(1909) gives under Pramstei: “a. s. thrimman, 
springen, hiipfen, nur thram imu méd, Hel., 
5002 (5000 in Behaghel’s edition); Aisl. 
Pramma, trampeln; mndd. drammen, lirmen; 
gr. trémd; lat. tremo; lit. trimu, zittere; gr. 
trémos, das zittern, lett. tremt, trampeln.” 


December, 1912.] 


Fick: Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (1909) gives under 
Prem the same references as Feist. 

The addition of thrim to this group would 
clear up the passage in Heliand, 502, and give 
a satisfactory etymological connection to a 
word which must otherwise be considered as 
isolated. 


Eunice R. 
Munich. 


Ben Jonson’s LOMBARD PROVERB 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs:—In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvul, p. 198, 
Professor J. F. L. Raschen suggests a Dutch 
or German origin for the slang phrase “to get 
cold feet,” in the sense of “to recede from a 
difficult position, or to lose one’s nerve;” and 
he cites a novel by the Low German writer 
Fritz Reuter, published in 1862, in which a 
card-player in bad luck gives “cold feet” as 
an excuse for quitting the game. Noting the 
absence of the phrase from the Oxford Diction- 
ary and from various works on English and 
American slang, he remarks that it “does not 
appear in English in former days.” However, 
a similar phrase in Ben Jonson’s Volpone has 
possibly an allied meaning. Attention has al- 
ready been called to the passage by Dr. L. H. 
Holt, “ Notes on Ben Jonson’s Volpone,” in 
Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1905 (vol. xx, p. 
167). In the second act of the play, Volpone, 
disguised as a “ mountebank doctor,” explains 
to the crowd why he has fixed his bank in an 
obscure nook of the Piazza of St. Mark’s in- 
stead of a more prominent place: 

Let me tell you: I am not, as your Lombard pro- 
verb saith, cold on my feet; or content to part with 
my commodities at a cheaper rate, than I accus- 
tomed: look not for it. 

In other words, he is not so “hard up” as 
to be obliged to sell his wares at a sacrifice. 
When we follow the author’s obvious indication 
and turn to dictionaries and phrase-books of the 
Northern Italian dialects, we find, e. g., in 
E. Restelli, J Proverbi milanesi col- 
Vaggiunta delle frasi e de’ modi proverbial piu 
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in uso (Milan, 1885, p. 177): Avegh minga 
frecc i pee, essere ricco di denari, di beni di 
fortuna. Exactly the same equivalent is given 
for the phrase: Nen aveje freid ai pe, in V. 
di Sant’ Albino, Gran Dizionario piemontese- 
italiano (Torino, 1859, p. 865, s. v. pe). So 
also Zalli, Dizionario piemontese-italiano (Car- 
magnola, 1830, s. v. pe): Aveje o pati freid ai 
pe, esser poverello; while the same meaning is 
evidently intended in F. Cherubini, Vocabo- 
lario milanese-italiano (Milano, 1841, vol. 111, 
p. 294, s. v. pe; ef. 1814 edition): Avegh o 
avegh minga frecc i pee, Essere 0 non esser 
ricco di danaro. Apparently it is only in Pied- 
mont and Lombardy that the expression “ to 
have cold feet” is used in exactly this way; 
but in Tuscany freddare uno means “ to get a 
person’s money away from him” (see Tom- 
maseo e Bellini, Dizionario, s. v. freddare, with 
quotation from Panciatichi: dopo aver fred- 
dati molti giocatori). In the Incantesimi of 
G. M. Cecchi (act 1, sc. 5) occurs the expres- 
sion: giovanotti di prima barba che vengono su 
caldi di voglie e non freddi di danari. In 
his annotations to Buonarruoti’s La Fiera 
(Firenze, 1726, p. 391), A. M. Salvini says: 
“Nel giuoco si dice ancora, freddare uno, cicé 
togliergli affatto i danari, e farlo rimanere 
freddo.” Finally a familiar phrase in Straf- 
forello, Sapienza del Mondo, s. v. freddo, cor- 
responds exactly to Ben Jonson’s proverb: 
“Aver freddo ai piedi. Di chi é astretto dal 
bisogno a vendere le sue merci men di quello 
che vagliono.” 

If the original figurative meaning of the 
expression “to have cold feet” was “to be 
without money,” its connection with gambling 
is obvious. And if a card-player, as a pretext 
for quitting the game in which he has lost his 
money, says that his feet are cold, the expres- 
sion might come to mean in general “ to recede 
from a difficult position,” or more specifically, 
“to be without money.” What, then, is the 
relationship, if any, between the “ Lombard 
proverb,” the Low German novel, and the mod- 
ern colloquial phrase ? 


KENNETH McKENZIE. 


Yale University. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Selections from Chaucer, including his earlier 
and his later verse and an example of his prose. 
Edited with an introduction and notes, by Clar- 
ence Griffin Child (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 
1912). Why another text-book introductory to 
Chaucer? Just because, in this instance, the 
possibility of helping the beginner in another 
manner has been somewhat independently con- 
ceived. This book is therefore to be judged, as 
indeed all books should be judged, according to 
the merit and according to the execution of its 
plan and purpose. The author of a well-made 
book must have in mind a definable purpose 
and he must fulfil his promise by good work- 
manship. Dr. Child has successfully absolved 
this double requirement. The reader is not 
now to be concerned about the interests of the 
antiquary, but a happily devised analogue is 
introduced to assist him in forming a clear 
notion of why he should read the author of 
five hundred years ago, whose writings consti- 
tute a rich heritage for “every one who has in 
him the capacity to care for the brightness and 
beauty of the world, and for varied aspects of 
life and human nature ;” for the keen and sym- 
pathetic observations of a great poet, and for 
his exquisite art. The persuasive argument is 
closed with a statement of an all-important 
Platonic tenet: “ for it is through the apprecia- 
tion of artistic beauty that we most surely at- 
tain to the highest truth, to the ability to un- 
derstand the true relations and the true values 
of things, which is called culture.” This re- 
bukes that popular notion of literary culture 
which over-estimates superficial knowledge and 
merest trivialities. In providing an easy intro- 
duction to Chaucer, Dr. Child has succeeded in 
encouraging coherent thinking and a sustained 
effort in striving to understand the character 
and value of the gratifications supplied by the 
old author. The reader is brought well on his 
way to a just appreciation of how Chaucer came 
to be what he was and to write as he did by 
well-considered chapters on his life and works; 
and his language, pronunciation, and versifica- 
tion are, in additional chapters, divested of 
those usually conceived hindrances to a direct 
access. The selection of texts is favorable to 
the purpose of the book; the notes and glossary 
are also adequate. But a point must be raised 
against Dr. Child’s scansion of a considerable 
number of lines. In these he has inadvertently 
or too subjectively not accepted what is indis- 
putably the rhythm of Chaucer, but has as- 
sumed and marked for the eye ‘initial inver- 
sions’ that must in many instances surprise 
even the non-technical reader, who without such 
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direction, would be right in not suspecting a 
change in the place of the stress in, for example, 
ten of the eleven marked lines on page 25. The 
running head-lines of a portion of the book 
should be revised. It is especially desirable that 
reference to the notes be facilitated by the help 
of this device. 


The Loeb Classical Library, of which nine 
volumes have appeared, will include “all that 
is of value and of interest in Greek and Latin 
literature, from the time of Homer to the Fall 
of Constantinople.” 'The Latin or Greek texts 
are published in full, with an English page- 
by-page translation facing the original text. 
Where satisfactory existing translations could 
be procured these have been used, otherwise spe- 
cial translations have been made for the series. 
The general editorial work is under the direc- 
tion of T. E. Page and W. H. D. Rouse, with 
the codperation of an Advisory Board composed 
of Salomon Reinach and Maurice Croiset, in 
France; Otto Crusius and Hermann Diels, in 
Germany; J. G. Frazer and A. D. Godley, in 
England ; Edward Capps, William G. Hale and 
John William White, in America ;—ample evi- 
dence, indeed, of the importance of the under- 
taking, and of the determination to attain a 
high grade of scholarship. The texts at hand 
include Terence, two vols., with translation by 
John Sargeaunt; Euripides, vols. I and II, 
with translation by Arthur S. Way; Philos- 
tratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, with trans- 
lation by F. C. Conybeare; Propertius, with 
translation by H. E. Butler; St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, translated by William Watts 
(1631), and edited by W. H. D. Rouse. In 
each case the edition contains a short critical 
introduction and a biographical note, the latter 
varying from a scant item in the case of Philos- 
tratus, to more detailed and satisfying lists 
with Euripides and St. Augustine. An index ac- 
companies the volumes on Propertius, Philos- 
tratus and St. Augustine, and the translation 
of Terence contains the stage directions of the 
English version acted in Westminster. The 
Loeb collection is of especial interest to the 
student of modern languages who would know 
the classics either as monuments of literature 
or as stages in later literary history. While 
reading the English versions, he has the orig- 
inal text constantly and readily at hand for 
confirmation or consultation. 


1 London, William Heineman; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1912. 16mo. $1.50 per vol. 
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377 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Klopstock, Frdr. Gottl—Werke. Der Géttinger Dichter- 
bund. (Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 
1 Bd.) Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., xii + 630 pp., 
cloth M. 3.— 

Lessing, G. E—Gesammelte Werke. (In 7 Bdn.) (Tempel- 
Klassiker.) Leipzig: Tempel-Verlag, 1912. 8vo., each 
vol.: cloth M. 3.—, half leather M. 3, 75, éd. de luxe M. 
12.— 

Lessing u. Wieland.—(Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. 
Schule u. Haus. 2 Bd.) Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., 
x + 653 pp., cloth M. 3.— 

Liliencron, Detl. v.—Gesammelte Werke. Hrg. v. Rich. 
Dehmel. Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 1912. 8vo., each vol.: 
M. 4.—, half mor. M. 6.— 

Luther, Martin—Werke. Kritische Gesamtausg, 38 Bd. 
Weimar: H. Bohlau, 1912. 8vo., viii + 668 pp., M. 20, 40, 
b’d M. 25, 40. 

—— Werke. Kritische Gesamtausg, Tischreden, 1. Bd. 
Weimar: H. Béhlau, 1912. 8vo., xli+ 656 pp., M. 21.—, 
b’d M. 26.— 

Mirchen, Deutsche, seit Grimm. Hrsg. v. Paul Zaunert. 
Jena: FE. Diederichs, 1912: 8vo., xvi+416 pp., boards 
M. 3.—, leather M. 5, 50.— 


Morike, Eduard.—Erziihlungen u. Mirchen. Hrsg. v. G. 

Manz. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., xv + 316 
pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. Eine Novelle, und 
Ausgewiihlte Gedichte. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Clyde C. Glascock. Boston, etc.: Ginn & Co., 
1912. 12mo., xxvi-+ 195 pp., cloth 45 cts. 

Raabe, Wilh.—Eulenpfingsten. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by M. B. Lambert. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1912. 12mo., viii 189 pp. (w. portr. and map), 
cloth 45 ets. 

Romantik. Dichtung der Freiheitskriege. Chamisso, 
Platen. (Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 
10. Bd.) Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., xiv + 651 
pp., cloth M. 3.— 

Schanz, Frida—Neue deutsche Lyrik. (Velhagen & 
Klasing’s Volksbiicher, Nr. 64.) Bielefeld: Velh. & Klasg., 
1912. 8vo., 34 pp., M. 0, 60. 

Schnitzler, Arth—Gesammelte Werke in 2 Abtlgn. 2. 
Abtlg.: Die Theaterstiicke in 4 Bdn. Berlin: 8. Fischer, 
1912. 8vo., 439, 420, 347 u. 423 pp., cloth M. 12.—, half 
leather M. 16.—, leather M. 21.— 

Schwiibische Dichterkreis, Der. Oesterreichische Dichter 
(Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 11. Bd.) 
Freiburg 1/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., xiv-+651 pp., cloth 
M. 3.— 

Vom “jungen Deutschland” bis zur Gegenwart. (Bibli- 
othek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 12. Bd.) 
Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. xxi-+ 563 pp., cloth M. 3.— 

Wedekind, Frank.—Gesammelte Werke. 1. Bd. Miinchen: 
G. Miiller, 1912. 8vo., 386 pp., M. 4.—, b’d M. 5, 50, éd. de 
luxe M. 20.— 

Wildenbruch, Ernst v.—Gesammelte Werke. Hrsg. v. 
Berth. Litzmann. Berlin: G. Grote, 1912. S8vo., each vol.: 
M. 4.—, cloth M. 5.—, half mor. M. 6, 50. 

Wolff, Jul—Simtliche Werke. Hrsg. v. Jos. Lauff, I. 
Serie. Die Romane. 5. Bd. Leipzig: P. List, 1912. 8vo., 
320 pp., M. 3.—, cloth M. 4.— 


FRENCH 
Augsten, R.—Les Premiers mélodrames francais com- 


parés aux modéles allemands. Progr. Reichenberg, 1912. . 


8vo., 15 pp. 

Avalle, F.—Victor Hugo, studio letterario. Catania: 
N. Giannotta, 1912. 8vo., 134 pp. 

Bascan, L.—Manuel pratique de prononciation et de lec- 
ture francaises. Phonétique, transcriptions phonétiques. 
Rambouillet (Seine-et-Oise): Institut de phonétique fran- 
caise, 1912. 16mo., 228 pp. Fr. 3.25. 

Baye et Girardin.—Karamzin et Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris: H. Leclere, 1912. 8vo., 47 pp. 

Beaucoudrey, R. G. de.—Le langage normand au début 
du XXe siécle. Noté sur place dans le canton de Percy 
(Manche). Avee préface de M. Charles Joret. Paris: 
A. Picard et Fils, 1912. 8vo., rang tow pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Beekman, A.—Influence de Du Bartas sur la littérature 
néerlandaise. Poitiers: Impr. A. Masson, 1912. §8vo., 
212 pp. 

Benedetti, M.—L’estetica romantica nel Ruy Blas di 
V. Hugo. Perugia: G. Guerra, 1912. 8vo., 38 pp. L. 1. 

Bergamini, Cost.—Sur la consonne francaise h: note 
philologique. Naples: L. Pierro et Fils, 1912. 8vo., 12 pp. 

Brill, H.—Untergegangene und veraltete Worte des 
Franzésischen im Englischen. (A-B.) Progr. Posen, 
1912. 8vo., 20 pp. 

Cavard, Capitaine——Victor de Musset et Henri Beyle 
Stendhal a l’armée de réserve (1800). Paris: Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 1912. 8vo., 23 pp. 

Ciampoli, D.—Dizionario di citazioni francesi tradotte 
da : Massime, sentenze, pensieri, proverbi, epigrammi. 
Lanciano: R. Carabba, 1912. 16mo., 815 pp. L. 5. (Di- 
zionari di citazioni italiane e tradotte, a cura di D. Ciam- 
oli.) 

Clouzot, H.—Ancien ThéAtre en Poitou. Nouveaux docu- 
ments. Vannes: Lafolye, 1912. 8vo., 31 pp. 

Daniel, Jean.—Eléments de grammaire périgourdine. 
Périgueuz: Ed. du Bournat de Périgord, 1911. 8vo., iii + 
114 pp. 
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Jiigler, R—Ueber die Technik der Charakterisierung in 
den Jugendwerken von Charles Dickens. Diss. Halle: 
1912. 

Kimball, L. G.—English Grammar. New York: The 
American Book Co., 1912. 60 ets. 

Kohler, F.—Charles Kingsley als religiiser Tendenz- 
schriftsteller. Diss. Marburg: 1912. 

Lang, Andrew.—Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Un- 
known. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912, 

Lawrence, W. J.—The Elizabethan Playhouse, and other 
Studies. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. 

Lieberman, Elias.—The American Short Story. Ridge- 
wood, N. J.: The Editor Co., 1912. 

Littschwager, F.—Alexandriner in den Dramen Shakes- 
peares. I. Thl.: Scheinbare Alexandriner. Diss. Kénigs- 
berg: 1912. 

Loare, G. G.—Diaconus: Exercises in the meaning of 
English. London: Macmillan and Co., 1912. 3sh. 6d. 

Lutonsky, Paula.—Arthur Hugh Clough. [Wiener Bei- 
triige zur engl. Philologie xxxix.] Wien und Leipzig: 
W. Braumiiller, 1912. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice——On Emerson, and other Essays. 
Translated by M. J. Moses. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1912. 

Maier, L.—Die Abenteuerromane Robert Louis Steven- 
sons. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des englischen Romans. 
Diss. Marburg: 1912. 

Marsh, George L.—Teacher’s Manual for the Study of 
English Classics. Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1912. 

Matthews, Brander.—Gateways to Literature and other 
Essays. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. $1.25. 

Meredith, George.—Letters, edited by his son. 2 vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. $4.00. 

Meredith, George.—Poetical Works, with some notes by 
S. M. Trevelyan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 
$2.00. 

Meyer, W.—Der Wandel des jiidischen Typus in der 
englischen Literatur. Diss. Marburg: 1912. 

Neal, Robert Wilson.—Thought-building in Composition. 
A Training-manual in the method and mechanics of writ- 
ing, with a supplementary division on journalistic writing 
as a mean of practice. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1912. 80 ets. 

Nesfield, J. C—Modern English Grammar. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1912. 2sh. 

O’Conor, J. F. X—A Study of Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven.” London: John Lane, 1912. 50 cts. 

O’Donnell, J. F.—Love Poems of Three Centuries, 1600- 
1900. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 

Oliver, D. E.—The English Stage: Its Origins and Modern 
Development. London: John Ouseley, 1912. Ish. 6d. 

Paine, A. B—Mark Twain, a Biography. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1912. $6.00. 

Parrott, T. M.—Shakespeare’s “Othello.” [Tudor edi- 
tion.] New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 35 ets. 

Pickett, La S. C.—Literary Hearthstones of Dixie. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. $1.50. 

Porter, Charlotte and Clarke, Helen A. (editors).— 
Browning: Pocket Edition. 12 vols. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1912. $12.00. 

Putnam, G. HA Memoir of George Palmer Putnam. 
New York: J. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. $5.00. 

Rader, William.—Shakespearean Studies. Boston: Bad- 
ger and Co., 1912. $1.00. 

Ransom, Arthur.—Edgar Allan Poe. 
Swift and Co., 1912. 7 sh. 6d. 

Rawnsley, W. F.—Introduction to the Poets. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1912. 75 cts. 

Reese, G. H.—Studien und Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
englischen Schauspielkunst im Zeitalter Shakespeares. 
Diss. Jena: 1911. 

Saintsbury, George—A History of English Prose Rhythm. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. $4.50. 

Schofield, W. H.—Chivalry in English Literature. 
vard University, Publication Office, 1912. 

Shaylor, Joseph.—The Fascination of Books. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 


London: Stephen 


Har- 


Sneath, E. Hershey.—Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and 
Poet of Man. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1912. $2.00. 

Sonnenschein, W. S.—The Best Books, pt. II. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 

Stevenson, Burton E.—The Home Book of Verse, Ameri- 
ean and English (1580-1912). New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1912. $7.50. 

Sypherd, W. 0. and Dutton, G. E—Specimens of English 
Prose Composition. Newark, Del.: Delaware College, 1912. 

Tatlock, J. S. P., and Percy MacKaye——The complete 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Now first put into 
modern English. I[llustrations by Warwick Goble. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. $5.00. 

Thomas, Edward.—Lafcadio Hearn. 
Mifflin & Co., 1912. 75 ets. 

Thornton, R. H—An American Glossary, 2 vols. London: 
Francis & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. 
$10.00. 

Tolman, Albert H.—Questions on Shakespeare. (1) I 
Henry IV; (2) The Tempest; (3) The Merchant of Venice. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1912. 

Wallace, Charles William.—The Evolution of the Eng- 
lish Drama up to Shakespeare; with a history of the First 
Blackfriars Theatre. A survey based upon Original Re- 
cords now for the first time collected and published. 
[Schriften der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Band 
IV.] Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1912. M. 10. 

Weston, Jessie L.—Romance, Vision, and Satire: Eng- 
lish Alliterative Poems of the Fourteenth Century, newly 
rendered in the original metres. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1912. $1.25. 

Whiskard, G. G.—Goldsmith’s “ The Good Natured Man.” 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. 

Williams, Orlo.—Life and Letters of John Rickman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1912. $3.50. 

Wyatt, A. J.—Old English Riddles. [The Belles-Lettres 
Series.] Boston and London: D. C. Heath & Co., 1912. 

Wylie, Laura J.—The Winter’s Tale. (The Tudor Shakes- 
peare.) New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 35 cts. 

Yeats, William Butler.—Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
York: The Maemillan Co., 1912. $2.00. 


Boston: Houghton, 


New 


GERMAN 


Bednara, E.—Verszwang und Reimswang. 2 Teil (Reim- 
zwang). (Progr.) Leobschiitz: 1912. 8vo., 48 pp. 

Braune, Th.—Deutsche Etymologien. (Progr.). Berlin: 
1912. 8vo., 40 pp. 

Braune, Wilh—Gotische Grammatik. Mit Lesestiicken 
u. Wortverzeichnis. 8. Aufl. Halle a. 8.: Max Niemeyer, 
1912. 8vo., 184 pp., M. 2, 80. 

Brietzmann, F.—Die bise Frau in der deutschen Littera- 
tur des Mittelalters. (Tl. I, Kap. I-V). (Diss.) Berlin: 
1912. 8vo., 122 pp. 

Biichmann, Geo.—Gefliigelte Worte. 25. Aufl., neu bearb. 
v. Bogdan Krieger. Berlin: Haude & Spener, 1912. 8vo., 
xxx -+| 688 pp., cloth M. 9.—, half mor. M. 12.— 

Bulthaupt, F.—WMillstiiter Genesis u. Exodus. Eine gram- 
matisch-stilist. Untersuchg. (Palaestra, 72.) Berlin: 
Mayer u. Miiller, 1912. 8vo., vi-+- 163 pp., M. 4, 80. 

Capesius, B.—Die Vertreter des alten 7 @ @ im Sieben- 
biirgisch-Siichsischen. (Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 128 pp. 

Depinyi, A.—Nikolausspiele aus Tirol. (Progr.) Gérz: 
1912. 8vo., 48 pp. 

Deppe, 0.—Die Alliteration im Sprachgebrauch der heuti- 
gen Prosa. (Progr.) Hildesheim: 1912. 4to., 21 pp. 

Dietl, H.—Ergiinzungen zu Schmellers Bayerischem Wéor- 
terbuch. (Progr.) Ingolstadt: 1912. 8vo., 32 pp. 

Déring, E.—Beitriige zu einer Laut- und Wortlehre der 
Sondershauser Mundart. (Progr.) Sondershausen: 1912. 
8vo., 42 pp. 

Ideler, R—Zur Sprache Wielands. Sprachliche Unter- 
suchungen im Anschluss an Wielands Uebersetzung der 
Briefe Ciceros. II. Teil. (Progr.) Torgaw: 1912. 8vo., 
35 pp. 

Jungbauer, A.—Das Peilsteiner Weihnachtsspiel. ( Progr.) 
Prachatitz: 1912. 8vo., 30 pp. 
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Kassel, A.—Spriichle im elsiissischen Volksmind m. 35 
Melodien. Strassburg: J. H. E. Heitz, 1912. 8vo., 61 pp., 
M. 1, 50. 

Koenig, R.—Stilistische Untersuchungen zur Braun- 
schweigischen Reimchronik. (Diss.) Halle: 1911. 8vo., 
109 pp. 

Kohler, F.—Zur Frage der Entstehungsweise der Althoch- 
deutschen Tatiantibersetzung. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 
8vo., 94 pp. 

Kracke, 0.—Die Entwicklung der Mittelstellung des deut- 
sehen Nebensatzes. (Diss.) Giessen: 1911. 8vo., iv + 254 
pp-, 1 Tab. 

Kriier, Fr.—Der Bindevokal und seine Fuge im schwachen 
deutschen Praeteritum bis 1150. (Kapitel I u. IL). 
(Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 82 pp. 

Kiick, E.—Ein gotisch-westgermanisches Zahlenproblem. 


(Die Bildung der Zehner von 70 aufwiirts). (Progr.) 
Berlin-Friedenau: 1912. 4to., 7 pp. 
Liese, A.—Ueber Wismarsche Familiennamen. (Progr.) 


Weimar: 1912. 4to., 10 pp. 

Metzner, J.—Nhd. o fii mhd. wu. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache. (Progr.) 
Wiirzburg: 1912. 8vo., 46 pp. 

_ Miiller, D—Das Verhiltnis der ersten und vierten vor- 
lutherischen Bibel zueinander und zur Vulgata. (Diss.) 
Halle: 1911. 8vo., vi+ 90 pp. 

Miiller-Faureuth, KarlWéirterbuch d. obersiichs. u. erz- 
gebirg. Mundarten. 5 Lfg. Dresden: W. Baensch, 1912. 
M. 3, 50. 

Niewohner, H.—Der Sperber und verwandte mhd. Novel- 
len. Teil I. (Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 70 pp. 

Ochs, E.—Lautstudien zu Notker von St. Gallen (zum 
Oberdeutschen des 11, Jahrhunderts). (Diss.) Freiburg: 
1911. 8vo., 47 pp. 

Oppel, A.—Das hohe Lied Salomonis und die deutsche 
religiése Liebeslyrik. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 8vo., 80 pp. 

Reallexikon d. german. Altertumskunde. Hrsg. v. Hoops. 
I. Bd. 3. Lfg. Strassburg: Triibner, 1912. M. 5.— 

Reis, Hans.—Die deutschen Mundarten. (Sammlung 
Gischen, 605. Bdchn.) Berlin: G. J. Gischen, 1912. 8vo., 
144 pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Rotter, Curt—Der Schnaderhiipfil-Rhythmus. Eine 
Formuntersuchung. (Palaestra, 90.) Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller, 1912. 8vo., viii + 236 pp.t 45 pp., M. 8.— 

Schénborn, Thdr.—Das Pronomen in der schlesischen 
Mundart. (Wort u. Brauch, hrsg. v. Thdr. Siebs u. Max 
Hippe. 9 Heft.) Breslau: M. & H. Marcus, 1912. 8vo., xvi 
+ 94 pp., M. 3, 60. 

Schroder, Rich—Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. I. Bis zum 
Mittelalter. (Sammlung Gischen. 621. Bdchn.) Berlin: 
G. J. Gischen, 1912. 8vo., 160 pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Stauff, Ph—Deutsche Judennamen. (Denkschrift des 
deutschvilkischen Schriftstellerverbandes. 1.) Berlin-Lich- 
terfelde: K. G. Th. Scheffer, 1912. 8vo., x-+49 pp., M. 
0, 60. 

Storck, Karl—Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. 6. u. 7. 
verm. Aufl. Stuttgart: Muth, 1913. 8vo., xii-+ 623 pp., 
cloth M. 6.— 

Stiitz, Frz.—Die Technik der kurzen Reimpaare des Pam- 
philus Gengenbach. (Quellen u. Forschungen. 117. Heft.) 
Strassburg: K. J. Triibner, 1912. 8vo., xii 206 pp., M. 

Teuber, V.—Hildebrants Heimkehr. Eine deutsche Odys- 
see. (Progr.) Glatz: 1912. 4to., 14 pp. 

Vollmer, Hans.—Materialien zur Bibelgeschichte u. re- 
ligidsen Volkskunde des Mittelalters. 1 Bd. Ober. u. mittel- 
deutsche Historienbibeln. Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. 8vo., 
vii + 214 pp., M. 12.— 

Walsch, A.—Das Ge-Priifix in verbalen Kompositionen in 
Konrads von Wiirzburg “Engelhard und Engeltrud.” 
(Progr.) Méhr-Schénberg: 1912. 8vo., 12 pp. 

Weller, A.—Die friihmittelhochdeutsche Wiener Genesis 
nach Quellen, Uebersetzungsart, Stil und Syntax. Kap. I 
u. II. (Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 99 pp. 

Wustmann, Gustav.—Allerhand Sprachdummbheiten. 
Kleine deutsche Grammatik des Zweifelhaften, des Fal- 
schen u. des Hisslichen. 6. Aufl. Strassburg: K. J. Triib- 
ner, 1912. 8vo., xi 463 pp., cloth M, 3— 


Wustmann, Rud.—Walther v. d. Vogelweide. Strassburg: 
K. J. Triibner, 1913. 8vo., vii 103 pp., M. 2.—, b’d M 2, 
40, 

Zopf, L.—Zwei neue Schriften Murners. (Diss.) Frei- 
burg: 1911. 8vo., 142 pp. 


Bellows, Max.—Dictionary of German and English, Eng- 
lish and German. Proofs revised by Clarence Sherwood 
and Wilhelm J. Eggers. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1912. 8vo., 806 pp., cloth $1.75. 


Deutsche Gedichte und Lieder. Selected and Graded for 


| First, Second, and Third Year High School Work by 


Charles M. Purin and Edwin C. Roedder. Boston, etc.: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1912. 8vo., vi + 154 pp. (w. illustr.), cloth 
60 cts, 

Gronow, Anna T.—Jung Deutschland. [A German 
Primer]. Boston, etc.: Ginn & Co., 1912. 8vo., xvi + 264 
pp-, cloth 90 cts. 

Pope, Paul R.—Writing. and Speaking German. Exer- 
cises in German Composition and Conversation, with Notes 
and Vocabularies. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 
8vo., x + 280 pp. (with map), cloth 90 cts. 

Werner-Spanhoofd, Arnold.—Aus vergangener Zeit. Kleine 
Bilder aus der deutschen Geschichte. [With Notes and 
Vocabulary.] New York, etc.: American Book Co., 1912. 
12mo., 278 pp., cloth 50 cts. 


Altaner, Bruno.—Dietrich von Bern in der neueren Lite- 
ratur. (Breslauer Beitriige. 30. Heft.) Breslau: F. Hirt, 
1912. 8vo., 114 pp., M. 3.— 

Altenburg, 0.—Pommersche Volkstypen in der Dichtung. 
(Progr.) Stettin: 1912. 4to., 12 pp. 

Beyer, H.—Die Entwicklung des Epithetons bei Jean 
Paul. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 137 pp. 

Borinski, Karl.—Deutsche Poetik. 4., verb. Aufl. (Samm- 
lung Gischen. 40. Bdchen). Berlin: C. J. Gischen, 1912. 
8vo., 167 pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Borowski, L. E., Jachmann, R. B. u. Wasianski, A. Ch.— 
Immanuel Kant. Sein Leben in Darstellungen von Zeitge- 
nossen. Hsrg. v. Fel. Gross. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 
1912. 8vo., viii+ 306 pp., cloth M. 1—, éd. de luxe, 
leather—M. 3.— 

Briiuning, H.—Studien zu den Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anzeigen vom Jahre 1772. (Diss.) Giessen: 1911. 8vo., 
viii + 65 pp. 

Droop, Fritz.—Otto Julius Bierbaum. Ein deutscher Ly- 
riker. (Hesse’s Volksbiicherei. Nr. 697, 698, Deutsche 
Lyriker xi.) Leipzig: Hesse & Becker, 1912. 8vo., 111 
pp-, cloth M. 0, 80. 

Eisner, F.—Otto von Botenlaubens Dichten und literari- 
sche Stellung. (Progr.) Cilli: 1912. 8vo., 33 pp. 

Flex, W.—Die Entwicklung des tragischen Problems in 
den deutschen Demetriusdramen von Schiller bis auf die 
Gegenwart. (Diss.) Hrlangen: 1912. 8vo., 139 pp. 

Frankl, 0.—Die moderne deutsche Ballade. (Progr.) 
Reichenberg: 1912. 8vo., 24 pp. 

Frels, Wilh.—Bettina v. Arnims Kénigsbuch. Ein Beitr. 
z. Geschichte ihres Lebens u. ihrer Zeit. Schwerin: A. 
Schmidt, 1912. 8vo., vii4127 pp. M. 2, 50. 

Gattermann, H.—Die deutsche Frau in den Fastnacht- 
spielen. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 117 pp. 

Giehl, J.—Johann Heinrich Schlegel. Sein Leben und 
seine Werke. III. Kapitel: Schlegels Titigkeit als Ueber- 
setzer. (Diss.) Heidelberg: 1911. 8vo., 58 pp. 

Goethe-Kalender.—Begriindet v. O. Jul. Bierbaum. Auf 
d. J. 1913, hrsg. v. C. Schiiddekopf. Leipzig: Dietrich, 
1912. 8vo., viii4 120 pp. and 24 plates, b’d M. 1, 50; éd. 
de luxe M. 5.— 

Grif, Hans Gerhard.—Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen. 
Versuch einer Sammlung aller Aeusserungen des Dichters 
ueber seine poetischen Werke. III. Teil: Die lyrischen 
Dichtungen. 1. Bd. (Des ganzen Werkes 7. Bd.) Frankfurt 
a/M.: Literarische Anstalt (Riitten & Loening), 1912. 8vo., 
xxii + 640 pp., M. 20.—, cloth M. 21.50. 

Hackenberg, J.—Georg Philipp Schmidt von Liibeck. 
Ein volkstiimlicher Lyriker aus der klassischen Zeit. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Selections from Chaucer, including his earlier 
and his later verse and an example of his prose. 
Edited with an introduction and notes, by Clar- 
ence Griffin Child (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 
1912). Why another text-book introductory to 
Chaucer? Just because, in this instance, the 
possibility of helping the beginner in another 
manner has been somewhat independently con- 
ceived. ‘This book is therefore to be judged, as 
indeed all books should be judged, according to 
the merit and according to the execution of its 
plan and purpose. The author of a well-made 
book must have in mind a definable purpose 
and he must fulfil his promise by good work- 
manship. Dr. Child has successfully absolved 
this double requirement. The reader is not 
now to be concerned about the interests of the 
antiquary, but a happily devised analogue is 
introduced to assist him in forming a clear 
notion of why he should read the author of 
five hundred years ago, whose writings consti- 
tute a rich heritage for “every one who has in 
him the capacity to care for the brightness and 
beauty of the world, and for varied aspects of 
life and human nature ;” for the keen and sym- 
pathetic observations of a great poet, and for 
his exquisite art. The persuasive argumert is 
closed with a statement of an all-important 
Platonic tenet: “ for it is through the apprecia- 
tion of artistic beauty that we most surely at- 
tain to the highest truth, to the ability to un- 
derstand the true relations and the true values 
of things, which is called culture.” This re- 
bukes that popular notion of literary culture 
which over-estimates superficial knowledge and 
merest trivialities. In providing an easy intro- 
duction to Chaucer, Dr. Child has succeeded in 
encouraging coherent thinking and a sustained 
effort in striving to understand the character 
and value of the gratifications supplied by the 
old author. The reader is brought well on his 
way to a just appreciation of how Chaucer came 
to be what he was and to write as he did by 
well-considered chapters on his life and works ; 
and his language, pronunciation, and versifica- 
tion are, in additional chapters, divested of 
those usually conceived hindrances to a direct 
access. The selection of texts is favorable to 
the purpose of the book; the notes and glossary 
are also adequate. But a point must be raised 
against Dr. Child’s scansion of a considerable 
number of lines. In these he has inadvertently 
or too subjectively not accepted what is indis- 
putably the rhythm of Chaucer, but has as- 
sumed and marked for the eye ‘initial inver- 
sions” that must in many instances surprise 
even the non-technical reader, who without such 
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direction, would be right in not suspecting a 
change in the place of the stress in, for example, 
ten of the eleven marked lines on page 25. The 
running head-lines of a portion of the book 
should be revised. It is especially desirable that 
reference to the notes be facilitated by the help 
of this device. 


The Loeb Classical Library, of which nine 
volumes have appeared, will include “all that 
is of value and of interest in Greek and Latin 
literature, from the time of Homer to the Fall 
of Constantinople.” The Latin or Greek texts 
are published in full, with an English page- 
by-page translation facing the original text. 
Where satisfactory existing translations could 
be procured these have been used, otherwise spe- 
cial translations have been made for the series. 
The general editorial work is under the direc- 
tion of T. E. Page and W. H. D. Rouse, with 
the codperation of an Advisory Board composed 
of Salomon Reinach and Maurice Croiset, in 
France; Otto Crusius and Hermann Diels, in 
Germany; J. G. Frazer and A. D. Godley, in 
England; Edward Capps, William G. Hale and 
John William White, in America ;—ample evi- 
dence, indeed, of the importance of the under- 
taking, and of the determination to attain a 
high grade of scholarship. The texts at hand 
include Terence, two vols., with translation by 
John Sargeaunt; Euripides, vols. I and II, 
with translation by Arthur S. Way; Philos- 
tratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, with trans- 
lation by F. C. Conybeare; Propertius, with 
translation by H. E. Butler; St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, translated by William Watts 
(1631), and edited by W. H. D. Rouse. In 
each case the edition contains a short critical 
introduction and a biographical note, the latter 
varying from a scant item in the case of Philos- 
tratus, to more detailed and satisfying lists 
with Euripides and St. Augustine. An index ac- 
companies the volumes on Propertius, Philos- 
tratus and St. Augustine, and the translation 
of Terence contains the stage directions of the 
English version acted in Westminster. The 
Loeb collection is of especial interest to the 
student of modern languages who would know 
the classics either as monuments of literature 
or as stages in later literary history. While 
reading the English versions, he has the orig- 
inal text constantly and readily at hand for 
confirmation or consultation. 


1 London, William Heineman; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1912. 16mo. $1.50 per vol. 
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By ALFRED COESTER, Ph.D. 
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This Spanish grammar is written to meet the special difficul- 
ties of pupils who may have studied no other foreign language. 
It will be found suitable for either high-school or college use. 
The material is arranged in two parts,—Part I presenting 
merely the essential conceptions of Spanish grammar, and 
Part II completely covering the field of accidence and syntax, 

The introductory lessons are built around the verb forms 
and proceed by a study of the tenses, introducing the most 
important facts concerning nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. 

Each lesson is followed by four exercises: A, a drill on the 
new difficulties of the lesson; B, a piece of connected Spanish, 
C, a questionnaire in Spanish on B, and D, English sentences 
for translation into Spanish. The drill on new topics is planned 
to be simple and to undertake only one point at a time. 

The vocabulary of the exercises has been carefully selected 
to covera considerable range of the commonest things and to 


include colloquial expressions necessary for social or commer- 
cial intercourse with Spanish-speaking peoples. Attention is 
given to letter writing. 
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Just Published 


Francois’ Essentials of French 


By VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of French, College of the City 
of New York 


90 Cents 


The development proceeds from the known English form to 
the unknown French form, with constant comparison and 
contrast of the two languages. The models precede the rules, 
the salient features being made prominent by heavy type. 
The rules cover the necessary facts of the language as simply 
and completely as possible, but the student is not confused 
by masses of exceptions, peculiarities, and idioms, rarely seen 
and still more rarely used. The vocabulary, of moderate ex- 
tent, is composed of ordinary words likely to be used in every- 
day conversation, and is increased slowly. The exercises are 
composed of sentences connected in sense so far as possible. 
Each lesson includes generally four exercises: a review, a por- 
tion of French text, a set of questions based on the text and 
usually followed by a grammar drill, and an English exercise 
based entirely on the text and on the rules developed in the 
lesson. Reading lessons are introduced at intervals and may 
serve also as exercises in pronunciation, dictation, conversa- 
tion, or review of rules. 
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1912. 
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Gunn, Sidney.—A Triple-Rhyme Translation of the Di- 
vine Comedy. Inferno, Canto I. Sewanee: University 
Press, 1912. 8vo., 8 pp. 

Mangia, A.—Raccolta di Proverbi Siciliani a cura di 
A. M. Palermo: Tip. La Commerciale, 1912. 8vo., 44 pp. 
L. 2.50. 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—Il Dialogo dell’ Invenzione, con 
prefazione e note di Giuseppe Bozzetti. Torino: Un. Tip- 
Ed., 1912. 8vo., 111 pp. L. 1. 

Poesie Liriche, con note storiche e dichiarative di 
Alfonso Bertoldi. 3a ediz. rifatta, accresciuta e migliorata. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1912. 16mo., xiv+ 181 pp. L. 1.50. 

Martini, Ferdinando.—Prosa Viva di Ogni Secolo della 
Letteratura Italiana: libro di lettura proposto alle scuole 
complementari, normali ece. Nuova ediz. rifatta, con un’ap- 
pendice di poesie di ogni secolo. Firenze: Sansoni, 1912. 
16mo., ix-+ 685 pp. L. 3.50. 

Matti, N.—Teologia e Dante Alighieri. Montegiorgio: 
Tip. Finucci, 1912. 8vo., 124 pp. L, 3. 

Maugeri, G.—Le Citazioni Bibliche nel Petrarca: saggio. 
Firenze: Casa Ed. Italiana di A. Quattrini, 1912. 8vo., 
166 pp. 

M.—I1 Corbaccio o Laberinto d’Amore: imi- 
tazioni dantesche; figure dantesche nel Decamerone. 
Napoli: Tip. Cozzolino, 1912. 4to., 10 pp. 

Meazzini, G.—Dizionario Italiano-Esperanto. 2a ediz. 
riveduta e aggiornata dall’autore, con aggiunta di nuove 
appendici. Livorno: Giusti, 1912. 16mo., xvii+ 437. L. 
2.50. 

Mikko, W. E.—Ugo Foscolo come uomo e come poeta 
lirico: tesi presentata alla facolt& di lettere dell’ univer- 
sita di Helsinki (Helsingfors). Firenze: Tip. Galileiana, 
1912. 8vo., 266 pp. 

Oberosler, G.—Vocabolario per le Lingue Italiana e 
Tedesca. Contiene inoltre un vocabolario metodico figurato, 
composto di una serie di tavole illustrative, con testo a 
fronte. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1912. 16mo. fig., 634 +.(70) 
+ 639 pp. 

Pansa, G.—Giovanni Quatrario di Sulmona (1336-1402) : 
contributo alla storia dell’umanesimo. Roma: Loescher 
(Regenberg), 1912. 8vo., xv-+485 pp. con 2 facsimili. 
L. 10. 


Pascoli, Giovanni.—Limpido Rivo: poesie e prose presen- 
tate da Maria ai figli giovinetti d’ Italia. Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1912. 16mo., con ritr. L. 2.40. 

Sotto il Velame: saggio di un’ interpretazione ge- 
nerale del poema sacro. 2a ediz. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1912. 
16mo., xv + 514 pp. L. 7. 

Pecorini.—Grammatica-Enciclopedia Italiana-Inglese, di- 
visa in 13 parti. New York: Soc. Libraria Italiana, 1912. 
16mo. fig., 352 pp. L. 6.25. 

Perticone, G.—L’Opera di Giosué Carducci: saggio critico. 
Catania: Giannotta, 1912. 16mo., 140 pp. L. 2. 

Pitacco, G—Le Fonti Popolari del Decamerone. Progr. 
Girz. Leipzig: Fock. 8vo., 25 pp. 

Premoli, P.—Il Tesoro della Lingua Italiana: vocabo- 
lario nomenclatore, illustrato, vol. II (ultimo). Milano: 
Soc. Ed. Aldo Manuzio, 1912. 4to., 16314 24 pp. L. 26. 

Rostagno, L.—Grammatica della Lingua Italiana ristu- 
diata a fondo in ogni questione con speciale riguardo al- 
uso. Per le scuole medie. Torino: Petrini, 1912. 8vo., 
413 pp. L. 3. 

Salvioni, C— Per la Fonetica e la Morfologia delle Par- 
late Meridionali d’ Italia. Milano: Cogliati, 1912. 8vo., 
37 


smith, Winifred.—_The Commedia dell’ Arte: a study in 
Italian popular comedy. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. 8vo., xv-+290 pp. $2. 

Solmi, E.—Ricordi di Leonardo da Vinci raccolti dagli 
seritti di G. P. Lomazzo. 8vo., 46 pp. L. 2. 

—— Nic. Perotti, L. Pulci e gli studi Autodidattici di 
L. da Vinci. 8vo., 56 pp. L. 2. 

——G. D. Romagnosi e l’Antologia di G. P. Vieusseux. 
8vo., 28 pp. L. 1. Torino: Schoder, 1912. 

Torraca, Francesco.—Per la Biografia di Giovanni Boc- 
eaccio: appunti, con i ricordi autobiografici e documenti 
inediti. Milano-Roma-Napoli: Soc. Ed. D. A. di Albrighi, 
Segati e C. 1912. 8vo., 432 pp. L. 4.50. 


Wolff, A.—Lectura Dantis: il Canto XX del Purgatorio. 
(Soc. Dant. It. Sezione di Padova). Padova: Drucker, 
1912. 8vo., 33 pp. 

Zambetti, A.—Della Vita e delle Opere di Sperone Speroni 
ee Lecco: Arti Grafiche Lecchesi, 1912. 8vo., 

Pp- 


SPANISH 


Angeles, Juan de los.—Obras misticas. Anotadas y pre- 
cedidas de una introduccién bio-bibliografica por el P. Fr. 
Jaime Sala. Parte Primera. (Nueva Biblioteca de au- 
tores espafioles, tomo 20.) Madrid: Bailly-Bailliére, 1912. 
4to., Ixvii + 567 pp. 12 pes. 

Cantare del Cid; introduzione, versione, note, con due 
appendici. A cura di Giuglio Bertoni. (Scrittori Stra- 
nieri, a cura di Guido Manacorda.) Bari: Laterza e Figli, 
1912. 8vo., 220 pp. 4 Lire. 

Cejador y Frauca, J.—Pasavolantes. Coleccién de artt- 
culos. Madrid: Jaime Ratés, 1912. 8vo., 332 pp. 3 pes. 

Cervantes.—Novelle, tradotte e illustrate da Alfredo Gian- 
nini. (Scerittori Stranieri, a cura di Guido Manacorda.) 
Bari: Laterza e Figli, 1912. 8vo., 222 pp. 4 Lire. 

Coester, A.—A Spanish Grammar with practical intro- 
ductory lessons. Boston, New York, Chicago, London: 
Ginn & Co., 1912. 8vo., vi+- 334 pp. $1.25. 

Donoso, A.—Parnaso Chileno. Barcelona: Maucci, 1912. 
8vo., 318 pp. 2 pes. 

Holzer, V.—Argentinische Volksdichtung. Ein Beitrag 
zur hispano-amerikanischen Literaturgeschichte.  (Pro- 
gramm.) Bielefeld, 1912. 4to., 32 pp. 

Membrefio, A.—Hondurefiismos. Tercera edicién, notable- 
mente corregida y aumentada. Méjico: Miiller Hermanos, 
1912. 4to., 172 pp. 6 pes. 

Miinnig, E—Calderén und die iiltere deutsche Romantik. 
Berlin: Meyer u. Miiller, 1912. M. 3. 

Ortiz, A——Parnaso Nicaragiiense. Antologia completa de 
sus mejores poetas. Barcelona: Maucci, 1912. 8vo., 253 
pp. Pes. 2.50. 

Parpal y Marqués, C._—Menéndez y Pelayo, historiador de 
la literatura espafiola. Barcelona: Casa provincial de 
Caridad, 1912. 8vo., 119 pp. 2 pes. 

Rojas, F. de.—La Celestina. Tragicomedia de Calixto y 
Melibea. Paris: Pierre Landais, [1912]. 8vo., 266 pp. 
Pes. 2.50. 

Saavedra Fajardo, D.—Las empresas politicas 6 idea de 
un Principe politico-cristiano, representada en cien em- 
presas. Tomo I. Paris: Pierre Landais, [1912]. 8vo., 
284 pp. Pes. 2.50. 

Valle, A. del—Parnaso Cubano. Selectas composiciones 
poéticas coleccionadas. Barcelona: Maucci, 1912. 8vo., 
255 pp. 2 pes. 

Velilla y Rodriguez, J. de—Poesias lfricas. Sevilla: 
Tip. de Gironés, 1912. 4to., xxiv -+ 405 pp. 5 pes. 


GENERAL 


F., M—A Valiant Woman. A Contribution to the Edu- 
cational Problem. New York: Crowell, 1912. 12mo., xiii 
+ 303 pp. $1 net. 

Faulkner, W. H.—Keller’s Der griine Heinrich: Anna 
and Judith and their Predecessors in Rousseau’s Con- 


~ fessions. Charlottesville, Va.: University of Virginia, 1912. 


7 pp. (Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Philosophical 
Society, Humanistic Series, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 51-57. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Publications.) 

Festschrift zum 15. Neuphilologentage in Frankfurt am 
Main 1912. Frankfurt a. M.: Gebr. Knauer, 1912. 8vo., 
v+ 289 pp. M. 5. 

Guillon, E. and Bettex, G—Le Léman dans la littérature 
et dans l’art. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 8vo. Fr. 5. 

Hallays, André—En Flanant. A travers la France. 
Provence. Paris: Perrin et Cie. Fr. 5. 

Jespersen, Otto.—Elementarbuch der Phonetik. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1912. 8vo., 187 pp. M. 2.60; bound, M. 3. 

Kellogg, R. M.—Studies in Linguistic Psychology. Vol. 
I, No. 2, June, 1912. Published by the University at 
Decatur, Illinois. 8vo., pp. 65-128. 40 cts. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


ALLEN’S FIRST GERMAN COMPOSITION 


By Puiiip ScHuyLER ALLEN, Associate Professor in the 
University of Chicago. xxxii+224 pp. 12 mo., 9a cents. 
An easy composition to follow the first year book. The exer- 
cises are varied and interesting, and effective as well as easy. 
GERTRUDE GincricH, University of Wooster:—How much of 
the unused truck of the ordinar grammar and composition 
book he has done away with. ad much more of the same 
kind of thing has been converted into available and valuable 
material by simply putting it where it belongs, namely at the 
beginning, in good, clear, friendly type and right beside the 
exercises. Then how he has simplified it all. 


POPE’S WRITING AND SPEAKING GERMAN 


By Paut R. Pops, Assistant Professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity. x+280 pp. 12 mo., 90 cents. 

Slightly more elementary than ‘the author’s German Composi- 
tion, even more German in its atmosphere, bases the composi- 
tion work on German models thruout the book, and provides 
illustrations for conversation work. 

R. M. Mircuett, Brown University:—I think it a decided 
improvement over even the German Composition which is on 
the whole the most satisfactory text for its purpose that I 
know from actual classroom experience. 


WHITNEY AND STROEBE’S EASY GERMAN COMPOSITION 


By Marian P. WuitneEy, Professor in Vassar College, 
and Linian L. StrogesBe, Associate Professor in the 
same. viiit180 pp. 12 mo., 90 cents. 

Part I consists of connected exercises, based on German 
models, in which the principles of German grammar are sys- 
tematically illustrated. Part II affords glimpses of German 
and German life. An outline of German syntax is given at 
the end of the book. 

F. G. G. Scumipt, University of Oregon:—I hope to be able 
to use it next semester. I have had an opportunity to recom- 
mend it very strongly to some high-school teachers and I trust 
it will have the wide circulation which it justly deserves. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY} 


34 West 33d St., New York 623 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Geath’s Modern Language Series 


Recently published or about to appear 


DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE UND LIEDER - 60 cents 
A brief collection, with notes and vocabulary, by Pro- 
fessors Purin and ROEDDER, University of Wisconsin. 


RAABE’S EULENPFINGSTEN - - - 45 cents 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by “Mr. M. B. Lam- 
BERT, Richmond Hill High School, Brooklyn. 


DECLENSION OF GERMAN NOUNS - - - 20 cents 
A chart for handy reference by Professor Hastincs of 
Wellesley and Professor Perrin of Boston University. 


SUBSTITUTE ENGLISH EXERCISES - 12 cents 
for Part I of the Fraser and Squair French Grammar. 
By Professor F. A. G. Cowper, University of oe 
MOLIERE EN RECITS - ~ 0 cents 


Illustrated, and edited with a vocabulary by "ule 
Cuapuzet and Professor DANIELS. 


ITALIAN SHORT STORIES . - - 60 cents 
Selected and edited with notes and vocabulary by Pro- 
fessor WiLkins, University of Chicago, and Mr. ALTROcCCHI, 


Harvard University. 
English 


OLD ENGLISH RIDDLES - 60 cents 
A reprint from the unique Exeter. Ms., with introduction, 
notes, and glossary, by A. J. Wyatt, Cambridge, England. 


SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER ~ - 175 cents 
For beginners. Introduction, notes, and vocabulary by 
Professor C. G. CHILD, University of Pennsylvania. 


PROSE SELECTIONS - - - $1.20 
For college classes in English edetposition: Selected by 
Professors DuncaN, BEcK and GRavEs, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 


SIX NEW 
—JENKINS— 
BOOKS 


All French and other foreign books are either 
published or sold by Jenkins 


BOOKS IMPORTED WITHOUT CHARGE 


Hulshof’s Manual 
New Jenkins’ method of teaching German. Now used by 
the regents and numerous other educators. A reader mak- 
use of phonetics to aid the memory, creating Sprach- 
eh A complete beginners’ course. Two parts, 35 cents 
and 45 cents. 


La Fille du Ciel 
Loti’s beautiful play now appearing at the Century Theatre 
New York. In French, an attractive reader for advance 
pupils. 85 cents each, prepaid. 
French and German Games 
Played with cards. A-novel and successful teaching method. 


CATALOGUES FREE 


4 %; Discounts to Teachers and Schools 
Rougemont’s Manuel de la Litterature Francaise Se >» 8 
Selected works from the best French authors with critical Q % 
and biographical notes. A history of the literature. Speci- tod % 
men questions on each chapter. 12 mo., half-leather, 403 Co 
Pages, $1.25. % 
> WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO., Publishers 


Beauvoisin’s French Verbs at a Glance 
The readiest, simplest and most practical treatise on the 
French verbs, their grammatical construction, regular and 
idiomatic usage and conjugations. Cloth, 40 cents. 


251 6th Ave., (at 48th St.) New York 
Please send me at teachers discount rates: 
Hilshof’s Manual, . copies; La Fille du Ciel, 


By P. Du Croquet Copies; Rougemont’s Manuel, .......... 
Le Francais par la Conversation einen: French Verbs at a Glance, .......... copies; Le 
made in the Francais par la Conversation, .......... copies; Conver- 
¢ room, and progress sure and rapid. me pretty A 
songs with music, included. Cloth, $1.00. sation des Enfants, .......... copies. fF on 
French. The pupils converse in French from the beginning, 
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Hein, Alois R.—Adalbert Stifter (Dichterbiogr. Bd. 15). 
Leipzig: Ph. Reclam jun. (1912). 16mo., 120 pp., cloth M. 
0, 60. 

Helbling, A——Emanuel Geibel und die Miinchner Dichter- 
schule. (Progr.) Aarau: 1912. 8vo., 148 pp. 

Hertz, Wilh.—Goethes Naturphilosophie im Faust. (Mitt- 
ler’s Goethe-Biicherei.) Berlin: Mittler & Sohn, 1913. 8vo., 
xi+ 162 pp., M. 2, 50, half vellum M. 4.—, ed. de luxe, 
leather M. 5, 50. 

Heusermann, E.—Normen fiir die Lektiire der Schiller- 
schen Dramen. (Progr.) Goldberg i. Schles.: 1912. 8vo., 
13 pp. 

Hortzy, F.—Studien zu Goethes mythologischen Quellen. 
(Progr.) Kalksburg: 1912. 8vo., 46 pp. 

Humborg, R.—Alfred Meissner. LEine literarhistorische 
Studie. (Diss.) Miinster i. W.: 1911. 8vo., 132 pp. 

Ilg, J.—Ziele und Wege der neueren deutschen Poetik. 
(Progr.) Urfahr: 1912. 8vo., 46 pp. 

» Kleinmayr, H.—Zu A. W. Schlegels “Ion.” (Progr.) 
Enaimai: 1912. 8vo., 25 pp. 

Knop, L.—Friedrich Bouterwek als Dramatiker und Ro- 
manschriftsteller. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1912. 8vo., 128 pp. 

Koch, Max.—Richard Wagner. 2 Tl. 1842-1859. (Geistes- 
helden. 60. u. 61. Bd.) Berlin: E. Hofmann & Co., 1913. 
8vo., xvi+ 525 pp., M. 6—, cloth M. 7, 50, half mor, M. 
8.— 

Kricker, Gottfr—Theodor Fontane. (Bonner  For- 
schungen, 4. Bd.) Berlin: G. Grote, 1912. 8vo., xii + 158 
pp., M. 4.— 

Lederer, M.—Heinrich von Kleist. (Progr.) Bielitz: 


S 1912. 8vo., 12 pp. 


Loehrke, O.—Die kiinstlerische Bedeutung des Fremd- 
wortes bei Gottfried Keller. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 
8vo., 68 pp. 

Maass, Ernst.—Goethe u. die Antike. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1912. 8vo., xi 655 pp., M. 12.—b’d M. 14.— 

Mehring, F,—Freiligrath u. Marx in ihrem Briefwechsel. 
(Die neue Zeit. Ergiinzungshefte, Nr. 12.) Stuttgart: J. H. 
W. Dietz, 1912. 8vo., 56 pp., M. 0, 75. 

Meyer, Rich. M.—Die deutsche Literatur des 19. Jahr- 
underts. Volksausg. Berlin: G. Bondi, 1912. 8vo., viii + 
’ 689 pp., M. 4, 50, cloth M. 5, 00. 

Morris, Max.—Goethes u. Herders Anteil an dem Jahr- 
gang 1772 der Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen. 2. Aufl. 
Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1912. 8vo., v-+191 pp., M. 5.— 

Miinnig, Elisab—Calder6én u. die iltere deutsche Roman- 
tik. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1912. 8vo., 88 pp., M. 3.— 

Muskalla, Konstantin—Die Romane v. Johann Timo- 
theus Hermes. (Breslauer Beitriige zur Literaturge- 
schichte. 25. Heft.) Breslau: F. Hirt, 1912. 8vo., vii + 87 
pp., M. 2, 40. 

Nagl, J. W. u. Zeidler, J.—Deutsch-ésterr. Literaturgesch. 
33. Lfg. Wien: Fromme, 1912. M. 1— 

Neumann-Strela, Karl—Aus Weimars goldenen Tagen. 
Fiirst und Dichter im Familienkreise. 2. Aufl. Halle: R. 
Miihlmann, 1913. 8vo., vii+ 212 pp., M. 3.—, b’d M. 4— 

Nick, B—Das Naturgefiihl bei Simon Dach. (Diss.) 
Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 78 pp. 

Noch, C.—Grillparzers “ Ahnfrau ” und die Wiener Volks- 
dramatik. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 8vo., 80 pp. 

Ost, F.—Hans Hoffmann, der Dichter Pommerns. 
(Progr.) Barth: 1912. 4to., 21 pp. 

Pawel, J.—Goethes kérperliche Riistigkeit und seine Vor- 
liebe fiir Leibesiibungen. (Progr.) Baden b. Wien: 1912. 
8vo., 30 pp. 

Pischel, R.—Der Vers in Richard Wagners “Ring der 
Nibelungen.” (Progr.) Wien: 1912. 4to., 24 pp. 

Pniower, Otto.—Dichtungen u. Dichter. Essays u. Studien. 
Berlin: S. Fischer, 1912. 8vo., 373 pp., M. 5.—, b’d M. 6.— 

Puetzfeld, Carl_—Heinrich Heines Verhiltnis zur Religion. 
(Bonner Forschungen. 3. Bd.) Berlin: G. Grote, 1912. 
8vo., xii + 154 pp., M. 4.— 

Wilhelm Raabe-Kalender.—Hrsg. v. Otto Elster u. H. M. 
Elster. Berlin: G. Grote, 1913. 8vo., 205 pp., half cloth 
M. 2, 40. 

Richter, K. A.—Shakespeare in Deutschland in den J. 
1739-1770. Oppeln: H. Muschner, 1912. Roy. 8vo., 116 pp., 
M. 4.— 


Robertson, J. G.—Goethe and the Twentieth Century. 
Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 12mo., ix + 155 pp., 40 cts. 

Roenneke, R.—Franz Dingelstedts Wirksamkeit am 
Weimarer Hoftheater. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1912. 8vo., 
viii + 143 pp. 

Schorn, Adelh. v.—Das nachklassische Weimar. 2. TI.: 
Unter der Regierungszeit v. Karl Alexander u. Sophie. 
Weimar: G. Kiepenheuer, 1912. 8vo., vi + 352 pp., w. 16 
portr., M. 7.—, cloth M. 8—, leather M. 10.— 

Schultz, A.—Das Fremdwort bei Theodor Fontane. Ein 
Beitrag zur Charakteristik des modernen realistischen Ro- 
mans. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1912. 8vo., 126 pp. 

Schulz, Hans.—Fremdwirterbuch. 4. Lfrg. Strassburg: 
Triibner, 1912. M. 1, 50. 

Speiser, K.—Der Dithyrambendichter J. G. Willamov. 
(Progr.) St. Paul: 1912. 8vo., 32 pp. 

Spiero, Heinr.—Gerhart Hauptmann. (Velhagen & Klas- 
ing’s Volksbiicher, Nr. 65.) Bielefeld: Velhagen & Klas- 
ing, 1912. 8vo., 34 pp., M. 0, 60. 

Stahl, L.—Schillers Malteser. (Progr.) Malchin: 1912. 
4to., 18 pp. 

Suchier, Wolfram.—Gottscheds Korrespondenten. 
phabetisches Absenderregister zur Gottschedschen Brief- 
sammig. in der Universititsbibliothek Leipzig. Berlin- 
Schéneberg: Gottsched-Verlag, 1912. 8vo., 83 pp., M. 6.— 

Tibesar, B. L.—Fr. W. Webers Dreizehnlinden. 5. verb. 
Aufl. Paderborn: F. Schiningh, 1912. 8vo., 161 pp., M. 
1, 20. 

Umlauft, F. J.—Grillparzers persinliche u. iiterarische 
Beziehungen zu Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 
(Progr.) Teschen: 1912. 8vo., 24 pp. 

[Varnhagen v. Ense].—Rahel. Ein Buch des Andenkens 
an ihre Freunde. Bearb. v. Hans Landsberger. Berlin: 
L. Simion, 1912. 8vo., ix + 244 pp., half cloth M. 4, 50. 

Wichtler, P.—Edgar Allan Poe und die deutsche Ro- 
mantik. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 8vo., 109 pp. 

Windolph, Fr.—Der Reiseweg Hans Sachsens in seiner 
Handwerksburschenzeit nach seinen eigenen Dichtungen. 
(Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 74 pp. 

Wittig, H.—Das innere Erlebnis in Heinrich von Kleists 
“Penthesilea.” (Diss.) Greifswald: 1912. 8vo., 22 pp. 

Wiistling, Fr.—Tiecks William Lovell. (Diss.) Halle: 
1911. 8vo., ix +79 pp. 

Wyneken, F. A.—Rousseaus Einfluss auf Klinger. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 
3, No. 1.) Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1912. 8vo., 
85 pp., $1.— 

Zerener, H.—Studien iiber das beginnende Eindringen der 
Lutherischen Bibeliibersetzung in die deutsche Literatur. 
(Diss.) Wiireburg: 1911. 8vo., 68 pp. 


Beethoven’s Briefe. Hrsg. v. Hugo Leichtentritt. Berlin: 
Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., xvi 250 pp., cloth M. 
1l.—, ed. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Fiirst Bismarck’s Briefe an seine Braut u. Gattin. Hrsg. 
v. Ed. v. der Hellen. (Cotta’sche Handbibliothek, Nr. 177.) 
Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1912. 8vo., viii + 316 pp., M. 1, 70, 
cloth M. 2.— 

Brentano, Clem.—Simtliche Werke. Hrsg. v. Carl 
Schiiddekopf. (In 18 Bdn.) Miinchen: G. Miiller, 1912. 
8vo., each vol.: M. 6.—, b’d M. 8, 50, éd. de luxe M. 16.— 

Carlyle, Thom.—Ueber Helden, Heldenverehrung u. das 
Heldentiimliche in der Geschichte. Nach der Uebersetzg. 
v. J. Neuberg hrsg. v. Rob. v. Erdberg. Berlin: Deutsche 
Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., xii +278 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de 
luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Claudius, Matthias.—Der Wandsbecker Bote. Hrsg. v. 
Fel. Gross. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., v.+- 
281 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Dahn, Fel.—Gesammelte Werke. Neue wohlfeile Ge- 
samtausgabe 16 Bdn. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1912. 
8vo., cloth M. 64.—, half mor. M. 88.— 

Eulenspiegel, Till. (Die deutschen Volksbiicher, hrag. 
v. Rich. Benz.) Jena: E. Diederichs. 1912. 8vo., viii + 
226 pp., M. 3.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 12.— 
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German Poems, 1800-1850. Edited with introduction and 
Notes by John 8S. Nollen. Boston, etc.: Ginn & Co., 1912. 
12mo., xli-+ 405 pp., cloth 80 cts. 

Goethe’s Eltern.—Briefe. Ausgewihlt u. eingel. v. Carl 
Schtiddekopf. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., 
xi-+ 291 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Goethe, i. W. v.—Siimtliche Werke. (Propyliien-Ausg.) 
17. Bd. Miinchen: G. Miiller, 1912. 8vo., ix + 462 pp., 
M. 5.—, buckram M. 6, 50, half leather M. 8.—, éd de 
luxe M. 24.— 

—— Faust. Eine Tragidie. (Monumentalausg.) Jena: 
E. Diederichs, 1912. 8vo., 406 pp., vellum M. 20.— 

Faust, 1, ti. 2. Tl—Hrsg. v. C. Schiiddekopf. Berlin: 
Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., 390 pp., cloth M. 1—, 
éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Grimm’s Miirchen, in e. Auswahl v. Rob. Riemann. 
Zeichnungen v. O. Ubbelohde. Leipzig: Turm-Verlag, 
(1912). 8vo., vii + 341 pp., half vell. M. 4.— 

_~ Hart, Jul—Das Kleist-Buch. Berlin: W. Borngriiber, 
1912. 8vo., 535 pp., M. 5.—, cloth M. 6.— 

Hauff, Wilh.—Lichtenstein. Hrsg. v. Alex. v. Gleichen- 
Russwurm. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. S8vo., xiv 
+ 387 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Hauptmann, Carl.—Der Landstreicher u. andere Krziih- 
lungen. (Die Biicher der Lese. Hrsg. v. Geo. Muschner.) 
Stuttgart: Die Lese, 1912. S8vo., 153 pp., M. 1, 50, cloth 
M. 2, 50. 

Hebbel, Frdr.—Siimtliche Werke. Historisch-krit. Ausg. 
v. Rich. M. Werner. (Siikular-Ausg. in 16 Bdn.) 1. Abtlg. 
Dramen. Berlin: B. Behr, 1912. 8vo., each vol.: M. 2, 50, 
b’d M. 3, 50, half leather M. 4, 50, éd de luxe M. 20.— 

Hebel, F. W.—Pfilzisches Sagenbuch. Kaiserslautern: 
E. Crusius, 1912. 8vo., xxiii-+ 408 pp., cloth M. 3. 60. 

Heine’s Buch der Lieder. Hrsg. v. H. Holzschuher. 
Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., xv-+ 314 pp., 
cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Die Harzreise und das Buch Le Grand. Edited 

with an Introduction and Notes by Robert H. Fife, Jr. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co.,1912. 12mo., xev + 310 pp., 

cloth 60 cts. 

Herder, Claudius, Biirger u. Jean Paul—Ausgewihlte 


Werke. (Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 
3. Bd.) Freiburg i./B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., xiv + 578 pp., 
cloth M. 3.— 


Heyse, Paul.—Jugenderinnerungen u. Bekenntnisse. 5. 
Aufl. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1912. 8vo., viii + 310 pp., 
M. 2, 40, cloth M. 3.— 

Hoffmann, E. fT. A.—Die Elixiere des Teufels. Hrsg. v. 
Kurt Martens. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. S8vo., 
xxiii + 315 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Immermann, Earl.—Der Oberhof. Hrsg. v. H. Holz- 
schuher. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., viii + 
377 pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 

Klopstock, Frdr. Gottl—Werke. Der Géttinger Dichter- 


bund. (Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 
1 Bd.) Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., xii + 630 pp., 
cloth M. 3.— 


Lessing, G. E—Gesammelte Werke. (In 7 Bdn.) (Tempel- 
Klassiker.) Leipzig: Tempel-Verlag, 1912. 8vo., each 
vol.: cloth M. 3.—, half leather M. 3, 75, éd. de luxe M. 
12.— 

Lessing u. Wieland.—(Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. 
Schule u. Haus. 2 Bd.) Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., 
x + 653 pp., cloth M. 3.— 

Liliencron, Detl. v.—Gesammelte Werke. Hrg. v. Rich. 
Dehmel. Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 1912. 8vo., each vol.: 
M. 4.—, half mor. M. 6.— 

Luther, Martin—Werke. Kritische Gesamtausg, 38 Bd. 
Weimar: H. Béhlau, 1912. 8vo., viii + 668 pp., M. 20, 40, 
b’d M. 25, 40. 

Werke. Kritische Gesamtausg, Tischreden, 1. Bd. 
Weimar: H. Béhlau, 1912. 8vo., xli+ 656 pp., M. 21.—, 
b’d M. 26.— 

Miirchen, Deutsche, seit Grimm. Hrsg. v. Paul Zaunert. 
Jena: E. Diederichs, 1912: 8vo., xvi+416 pp., boards 
M. 3.—, leather M. 5, 50.— 


Morike, Eduard.—Erziihlungen u. Mirchen. Hrsg. v. G. 

Manz. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1912. 8vo., xv + 316 
pp., cloth M. 1.—, éd. de luxe, leather M. 3.— 
Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. Eine Novelle, und 
Ausgewiihlte Gedichte. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Clyde C. Glascock. Boston, etc.: Ginn & Co., 
1912. 12mo., xxvi-+ 195 pp., cloth 45 cts. 

Raabe, Wilh.—Eulenpfingsten. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by M. B. Lambert. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath 


& Co., 1912. 12mo., viii+ 189 pp. (w. portr. and map), 
eloth 45 cts. 

Romantik. Dichtung der Freiheitskriege. Chamisso, 
Platen. (Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 


10. Bd.) Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. 
pp., cloth M. 3.— 

Schanz, Frida——Neue deutsche Lyrik. (Velhagen & 
Klasing’s Volksbiicher, Nr. 64.) Bielefeld: Velh. & Klasg., 
1912. 8vo., 34 pp., M. 0, 60. 

Schnitzler, Arth—Gesammelte Werke in 2 Abtlgn. 2. 
Abtlg.: Die Theaterstiicke in 4 Bdn. Berlin: S. Fischer, 
1912. 8vo., 439, 420, 347 u. 423 pp., cloth M. 12.—, half 
leather M. 16.—, leather M. 21.— 

Schwiibische Dichterkreis, Der. Oecesterreichische Dichter 
(Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 11. Bd.) 
Freiburg +/B.: Herder, 1912. 8vo., xiv-+ 651 pp., cloth 
M. 3.— 

Vom “jungen Deutschland” bis zur Gegenwart. (Bibli- 
othek deutscher Klassiker f. Schule u. Haus. 12. Bd.) 
Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1912. xxi-+ 563 pp., cloth M. 3.— 

Wedekind, Frank.—Gesammelte Werke. 1. Bd. Miinchen: 
G. Miiller, 1912. 8vo., 386 pp., M. 4.—, b’d M. 5, 50, éd. de 
luxe M. 20.— 

Wildenbruch, Ernst v.—Gesammelte Werke. Hrsg. v. 
Berth. Litzmann. Berlin: G. Grote. 1912. S8vo., each vol.: 
M. 4.—, cloth M. 5.—, half mor. M. 6, 50. 

Wolff, Jul—Siimtliche Werke. Hrsg. v. Jos. Lauff, I. 
Serie. Die Romane. 5. Bd. Leipzig: P. List, 1912. 8vo., 
320 pp., M. 3.—, cloth M. 4.— 


8vo., xiv + 651 


FRENCH 


Augsten, R.—Les Premiers mélodrames francais com- 
parés aux modéles allemands. Progr. 
8vo., 15 pp. 

Avalle, F.—Victor Hugo, studio letterario. 
N. Giannotta, 1912. 8vo., 134 pp. 

Bascan, L.—Manuel pratique de prononciation et de lec- 
ture francaises. Phonétique, transcriptions phonétiques. 
Rambouillet (Seine-et-Oise): Institut de phonétique fran- 
caise, 1912. 16mo., 228 pp. Fr. 3.25. 

Baye et Girardin—Karamzin et Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris: H. Leclere, 1912. 8vo., 47 pp. 

Beaucoudrey, R. G. de.—Le langage normand au début 
du XXe siécle. Noté sur place dans le canton de Percy 
(Manche). Avec préface de M. Charles Joret. Paris: 
A. Picard et Fils, 1912. 8vo., xi-+ 477 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Beekman, A.—Influence de Du Bartas sur la littérature 
néerlandaise. Poitiers: Impr. A. Masson, 1912. 8vo., 
212 pp. 

Benedetti, M.—L’estetica romantica nel Ruy Blas di 
V. Hugo. Perugia: G. Guerra, 1912. 8vo., 38 pp. L. 1. 

Bergamini, Cost.—Sur la consonne francaise h: note 
philologique. Naples: L. Pierro et Fils, 1912. 8vo., 12 pp. 

Brill, H.—Untergegangene und veraltete Worte des 
Franzisischen im Englischen. (A-B.) Progr. Posen, 
1912. 8vo., 20 pp. 

Cavard, Capitaine——-Victor de Musset et Henri Beyle 
Stendhal a l’armée de réserve (1800). Paris: Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 1912. 8vo., 23 pp. 

Ciampoli, D.—Dizionario di citazioni francesi tradotte 
da : massime, sentenze, pensieri, proverbi, epigrammi. 
Lanciano: R. Carabba, 1912. 16mo., 815 pp. L. 5. (Di- 
zionari di citazioni italiane e tradotte, a cura di D. Ciam- 
poli.) 

Clouzot, H.—Ancien Théatre en Poitou. Nouveaux docu- 
ments. Vannes: Lafolye, 1912. 8vo., 31 pp. 


Catania: 


Daniel, Jean.—Eléments de grammaire périgourdine. 
Périgueuz: Ed. du Bournat de Périgord, 1911. 8vo., iii + 
114 pp. 


Reichenberg, 1912. . 
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Jiigler, R—Ueber die Technik der Charakterisierung in 
den Jugendwerken von Charles Dickens. Diss. Halle: 
1912, 

Kimball, L. G.—English Grammar. 
American Book Co., 1912. 60 cts. 

Kohler, F.—Charles Kingsley als religiiser Tendenz- 
schriftsteller. Diss. Marburg: 1912. 

Lang, Andrew.—Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Un- 
known. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912, 

Lawrence, W. J.—The Elizabethan Playhouse, and other 
Studies. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. 

Lieberman, Elias——The American Short Story. Ridge- 
wood, N. J.: The Editor Co., 1912. 

Littschwager, F.—Alexandriner in den Dramen Shakes- 
peares. I. Thl.: Scheinbare Alexandriner. Diss. Kénigs- 
berg: 1912. 

Loare, G. G.—Diaconus: Exercises in the meaning of 
English. London: Macmillan and Co., 1912. 3sh. 6d. 

Lutonsky, Paula.——Arthur Hugh Clough. [Wiener Bei- 
triige zur engl. Philologie xxxix.] Wien und Leipzig: 
W. Braumiiller, 1912. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice——On Emerson, and other Essays. 
Translated by M. J. Moses. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1912. 

Maier, L.—Die Abenteuerromane Robert Louis Steven- 
sons. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des englischen Romans. 
Diss. Marburg: 1912. 

Marsh, George L.—Teacher’s Manual for the Study of 
English Classics. Chicago and New York: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1912. 

Matthews, Brander.—Gateways to Literature and other 
Essays. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. $1.25. 

Meredith, George.—Letters, edited by his son. 2 vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. $4.00. 

Meredith, George.—Poetical Works, with some notes by 
S. M. Trevelyan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 
$2.00. 


New York: The 


Meyer, W.—Der Wandel des jiidischen Typus in der 
englischen Literatur. Diss. Marburg: 1912. 

Neal, Robert Wilson.—Thought-building in Composition. 
A Training-manual in the method and mechanics of writ- 
ing, with a supplementary division on journalistic writing 
as a mean of practice. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1912. 80 cts. 

Nesfield, J. C—Modern English Grammar. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1912. 2sh. 

O’Conor, J. F. X—A Study of Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven.” London: John Lane, 1912. 50 ets. 

O’Donnell, J. F..—Love Poems of Three Centuries, 1600- 
1900. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 

Oliver, D. E.—The English Stage: Its Origins and Modern 
Development. London: John Ouseley, 1912. Ish. 6d. 

Paine, A. B.—Mark Twain, a Biography. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1912. $6.00. 

Parrott, T. M.—Shakespeare’s “Othello.” [Tudor edi- 
tion.] New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 35 cts. 

Pickett, La S. C.—Literary Hearthstones of Dixie. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. $1.50. 

Porter, Charlotte and Clarke, Helen A. (editors).— 
Browning: Pocket Edition. 12 vols. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1912. $12.00. 

Putnam, G. HA Memoir of George Palmer Putnam. 
New York: J. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. $5.00. 

Rader, William.—Shakespearean Studies. Boston: Bad- 
ger and Co., 1912. $1.00. 

Ransom, Arthur.—Edgar Allan Poe. 
Swift and Co., 1912. 7sh. 6d. 

Rawnsley, W. F.—Introduction to the Poets. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1912. 75 cts. 

Reese, G. H.—Studien und Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
englischen Schauspielkunst im Zeitalter Shakespeares. 
Diss. Jena: 1911. 

Saintsbury, George—A History of English Prose Rhythm. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. $4.50. 


London: Stephen 


Har- 


Schofield, W. H.—Chivalry in English Literature. 
vard University, Publication Office, 1912. 

Shaylor, Joseph.—The Fascination of Books. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 


Sneath, E. Hershey.—Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and 
Poet of Man. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1912. $2.00. 

Sonnenschein, W. S.—The Best Books, pt. II. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 

Stevenson, Burton E.—The Home Book of Verse, Ameri- 
can and English (1580-1912). New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1912. $7.50. 

Sypherd, W. 0. and Dutton, G. E—Specimens of English 
Prose Composition. Newark, Del.: Delaware College, 1912. 

Tatlock, J. S. P., and Percy MacKaye.—The complete 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Now first put into 
modern English. Illustrations by Warwick Goble. New 
York: The Maemillan Co., 1912. $5.00. 

Thomas, Edward.—Lafcadio Hearn. 
Mifflin & Co., 1912. 75 cts. 

Thornton, R. H—An American Glossary, 2 vols. London: 
Francis & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. 
$10.00. 

Tolman, Albert H.—Questions on Shakespeare. (1) I 
Henry IV; (2) The Tempest; (3) The Merchant of Venice. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1912. 

Wallace, Charles William.—The Evolution of the Eng- 
lish Drama up to Shakespeare; with a history of the First 
Blackfriars Theatre. A survey based upon Original Re- 
cords now for the first time collected and published. 
[Schriften der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Band 
IV.] Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1912. M. 10. 

Weston, Jessie L.—Romance, Vision, and Satire: Eng- 
lish Alliterative Poems of the Fourteenth Century, newly 
rendered in the original metres. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1912. $1.25. 

Whiskard, G. G—Goldsmith’s “ The Good Natured Man.” 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. 

Williams, Orlo.—Life and Letters of John Rickman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1912. $3.50. 

Wyatt, A. J.—Old English Riddles. [The Belles-Lettres 
Series.] Boston and London: D. C. Heath & Co., 1912. 

Wylie, Laura J.—The Winter’s Tale. (The Tudor Shakes- 
peare.) New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 35 cts. 

Yeats, William Butler.—Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. $2.00. 


Boston: Houghton, 


New 


GERMAN 


Bednara, E.—Verszwang und Reimswang. 2 Teil (Reim- 
zwang). (Progr.) Leobschiitz: 1912. 8vo., 48 pp. 

Braune, Th.—Deutsche Etymologien. (Progr.). Berlin: 
1912. Svo., 40 pp. 

Braune, Wilh.—Gotische Grammatik. Mit Lesestiicken 
u. Wortverzeichnis. 8. Aufl. Halle a. 8.: Max Niemeyer, 
1912. 8vo., viii + 184 pp., M. 2, 80. 

Brietzmann, F.—Die bise Frau in der deutschen Littera- 
tur des Mittelalters. (TI. I, Kap. I-V). (Diss.) Berlin: 
1912. 8vo., 122 pp. 

Biichmann, Geo.—Gefliigelte Worte. 25. Aufl., neu bearb. 
v. Bogdan Krieger. Berlin: Haude & Spener, 1912. 8vo., 
xxx ++ 688 pp., cloth M. 9.—, half mor. M. 12.— 

Bulthaupt, F.—Millstiiter Genesis u. Exodus. Eine gram- 
matisch-stilist. Untersuchg. (Palaestra, 72.) Berlin: 
Mayer u. Miiller, 1912. 8vo., vi+ 163 pp., M. 4, 80. 

Capesius, B.—Die Vertreter des alten ¢ @ @ im Sieben- 
biirgisch-Siichsischen. (Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 128 pp. 

Depinyi, A.—Nikolausspiele aus Tirol. (Progr.) Gérz: 
1912. 8vo., 48 pp. 

Deppe, 0.—Die Alliteration im Sprachgebrauch der heuti- 
gen Prosa. (Progr.) Hildesheim: 1912. 4to., 21 pp. 

Dietl, H.—Ergiinzungen zu Schmellers Bayerischem Wor- 
terbuch. (Progr.) Ingolstadt: 1912. 8vo., 32 pp. 

Doéring, E.—Beitriige zu einer Laut- und Wortlehre der 
Sondershauser Mundart. (Progr.) Sondershausen: 1912. 
8vo., 42 pp. 

Ideler, R.—Zur Sprache Wielands. Sprachliche Unter- 
suchungen im Anschluss an Wielands Uebersetzung der 
Briefe Ciceros. II. Teil. (Progr.) Torgaw: 1912. 8vo., 
35 pp. 

Jungbauer, A.—Das Peilsteiner Weihnachtsspiel. (Progr.) 
Prachatitz: 1912. 8vo., 30 pp. 
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Kassel, A.—Spriichle im elsiissischen Volksmind m. 35 
Melodien. Strassburg: J. H. E. Heitz, 1912. 8vo., 61 pp., 
M. 1, 50. 

Koenig, R.—Stilistische Untersuchungen zur Braun- 
schweigischen Reimchronik. (Diss.) Halle: 1911. 8vo., 
109 pp. 

Kohler, F.—Zur Frage der Entstehungsweise der Althoch- 
deutschen Tatiantibersetzung. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 
8vo., 94 pp. 

Kracke, 0.—Die Entwicklung der Mittelstellung des deut- 
schen Nebensatzes. (Diss.) Giessen: 1911. 8vo., iv + 254 
pp., 1 Tab. 

Kriier, Fr.—Der Bindevokal und seine Fuge im schwachen 
(Kapitel I u. IL). 
(Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 82 pp. 

Kiick, E.—Ein gotisch-westgermanisches Zahlenproblem. 


(Die Bildung der Zehner von 70 aufwiirts). (Progr.) 
Berlin-Friedenau: 1912. 4to., 7 pp. 
Liese, A.—Ueber Wismarsche Familiennamen. (Progr.) 


Weimar: 1912. 4to., 10 pp. 

_ Metzner, J—Nhd. o fii mhd. uw. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache. (Progr.) 
Wiirzburg: 1912. 8vo., 46 pp. 

Miiller, D—Das Verhiltnis der ersten und vierten vor- 
lutherischen Bibel zueinander und zur Vulgata. (Diss.) 
Halle: 1911. 8vo., vi-+ 90 pp. 

Miiller-Faureuth, Karl.—Wéorterbuch d. obersiichs. u. erz- 
gebirg. Mundarten. 5 Lfg. Dresden: W. Baensch, 1912. 
M. 3, 50. 

Niewohner, H.—Der Sperber und verwandte mhd. Novel- 
len. Teil I. (Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 70 pp. 


Ochs, E.—Lautstudien zu Notker von St. Gallen (zum 


berdeutschen des 11, Jahrhunderts). 
1911. 8vo., 47 pp. 

Oppel, A.—Das hohe Lied Salomonis und die deutsche 
religiése Liebeslyrik. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1911. 8vo., 80 pp. 

Reallexikon d. german. Altertumskunde. Hrsg. v. Hoops. 
I. Bd. 3. Lfg. Strassburg: Triibner, 1912. M. 5.— 

Reis, Hans.—Die deutschen Mundarten. (Sammlung 
Gischen, 605. Bdchn.) Berlin: G. J. Géschen, 1912. 8vo., 
144 pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Rotter, Curt—Der Schnaderhiipfl-Rhythmus. 
Formuntersuchung. (Palaestra, 90.) Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller, 1912. 8vo., viii + 236 pp.t 45 pp., M. 8.— 

Schénborn, Thdr—Das Pronomen in der schlesischen 
Mundart. (Wort u. Brauch, hrsg. v. Thdr. Siebs u. Max 
Hippe. 9 Heft.) Breslau: M. & H. Marcus, 1912. 8vo., xvi 

94 pp., M. 3, 60. 

Schroder, Rich—Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. I. Bis zum 
Mittelalter. (Sammlung Gdéschen. 621. Bdchn.) Berlin: 
G. J. Gischen, 1912. 8vo., 160 pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Stauff, Ph—Deutsche Judennamen. (Denkschrift des 
deutschvilkischen Schriftstellerverbandes. 1.) Berlin-Lich- 
terfelde: K. G. Th. Scheffer, 1912. 8vo., x +49 pp., M. 
0, 60. 

Storck, Karl—Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. 6. u. 7. 
verm. Aufl. Stuttgart: Muth, 1913. 8vo., xii-+ 623 pp., 
cloth M. 6.— 

Stiitz, Frz.—Die Technik der kurzen Reimpaare des Pam- 
philus Gengenbach. (Quellen u. Forschungen. 117. Heft.) 
Strassburg: K. J. Triibner, 1912. 8vo., xii 206 pp., M. 
6 


Teuber, V.—Hildebrants Heimkehr. Eine deutsche Odys- 
see. (Progr.) Glatz: 1912. 4to., 14 pp. 

Vollmer, Hans.—Materialien zur Bibelgeschichte u. re- 
ligidsen Volkskunde des Mittelalters. 1 Bd. Ober. u. mittel- 
deutsche Historienbibeln. Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. §8vo., 
vii + 214 pp., M. 12.— 

Walsch, A.—Das Ge-Priifix in verbalen Kompositionen in 
Konrads von Wiirzburg “Engelhard und Engeltrud.” 
(Progr.) Méhr-Schénberg: 1912. 8vo., 12 pp. 

Weller, A—Die friihmittelhochdeutsche Wiener Genesis 
nach Quellen, Uebersetzungsart, Stil und Syntax. Kap. I 
u. II. (Diss.) Berlin: 1912. 8vo., 99 pp. 

Wustmann, Gustav.—Allerhand Sprachdummheiten. 
Kleine deutsche Grammatik des Zweifelhaften, des Fal- 
schen u. des Hiisslichen. 6. Aufl. Strassburg: K. J. Triib- 
ner, 1912. 8vo., xi-++ 463 pp., cloth M, 3.— 


(Diss.) Freiburg: 


Wustmann, Rud.—Walther v. d. Vogelweide. Strassburg: 
K. J. Triibner, 1913. 8vo., vii+ 103 pp., M. 2—, b’d M 2, 
40 


Zopf, L.—Zwei neue Schriften Murners. (Diss.) Frei- 
burg: 1911. 8vo., 142 pp. 


Bellows, Max.—Dictionary of German and English, Eng- 
lish and German. Proofs revised by Clarence Sherwood 
and Wilhelm J. Eggers. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1912. 8vo., 806 pp., cloth $1.75. 


Deutsche Gedichte und Lieder. Selected and Graded for 


‘First, Second, and Third Year High School Work by 


Charles M. Purin and Edwin C. Roedder. Boston, etc.: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1912. 8vo., vi + 154 pp. (w. illustr.), cloth 


60 cts. 
Gronow, Anna T.—Jung Deutschland. [A German 
Primer]. Boston, etc.: Ginn & Co., 1912. 8vo., xvi + 264 


pp., cloth 90 cts. 

Pope, Paul R.—Writing. and Speaking German. Exer- 
cises in German Composition and Conversation, with Notes 
and Vocabularies. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. 
8vo., x + 280 pp. (with map), cloth 90 cts. 

Werner-Spanhoofd, Arnold.—Aus vergangener Zeit. Kleine 
Bilder aus der deutschen Geschichte. [With Notes and 
Vocabulary.] New York, etc.: American Book Co., 1912. 
12mo., 278 pp., cloth 50 cts. 


Altaner, Bruno.—Dietrich von Bern in der neueren Lite- 
ratur. (Breslauer Beitriige. 30. Heft.) Breslau: F. Hirt, 
1912. 8vo., 114 pp., M. 3.— 

Altenburg, 0.—Pommersche Volkstypen in der Dichtung. 
(Progr.) Stettin: 1912. 4to., 12 pp. 

Beyer, H.—Die Entwicklung des Epithetons bei Jean 
Paul. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 137 pp. 

Borinski, Karl.—Deutsche Poetik. 4., verb. Aufl. (Samm- 
lung Géschen. 40. Bdchen). Berlin: C. J. Gischen, 1912. 
8vo., 167 pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Borowski, L. E., Jachmann, R. B. u. Wasianski, A. Ch.— 
Immanuel Kant. Sein Leben in Darstellungen von Zeitge- 
nossen. Hsrg. v. Fel. Gross. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 
1912. 8vo., viii+ 306 pp., cloth M. 1—, éd. de luxe, 
leather—M. 3.— 

Briiuning, H.—Studien zu den Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anzeigen vom Jahre 1772. (Diss.) Giessen: 1911. 8vo., 
viii + 65 pp. 

Droop, Fritz.—Otto Julius Bierbaum. Ein deutscher Ly- 
riker. (Hesse’s Volksbiicherei. Nr. 697, 698, Deutsche 
Lyriker xi.) Leipzig: Hesse & Becker, 1912. 8vo., 111 
pp., cloth M. 0, 80. 

Eisner, F.—Otto von Botenlaubens Dichten und literari- 
sche Stellung. (Progr.) Cilli: 1912. 8vo., 33 pp. 

Flex, W.—Die Entwicklung des tragischen Problems in 
den deutschen Demetriusdramen yon Schiller bis auf die 
Gegenwart. (Diss.) Erlangen: 1912. 8vo., 139 pp. 

Frankl, 0.—Die moderne deutsche Ballade. (Progr.) 
Reichenberg: 1912. 8vo., 24 pp. 

Frels, Wilh.—Bettina v. Arnims Kénigsbuch. Ein Beitr. 
z. Geschichte ihres Lebens u. ihrer Zeit. Schwerin: A. 
Schmidt, 1912. 8vo., vii4-127 pp. M. 2, 50. 

Gattermann, H.—Die deutsche Frau in den Fastnacht- 
spielen. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1911. 8vo., 117 pp. 

Giehl, J—Johann Heinrich Schlegel. Sein Leben und 
seine Werke. III. Kapitel: Schlegels Titigkeit als Ueber- 
setzer. (Diss.) Heidelberg: 1911. 8vo., 58 pp. 

Goethe-Kalender.—Begriindet v. O. Jul. Bierbaum. Auf 
d. J. 1913, hrsg. v. C. Schiiddekopf. Leipzig: Dietrich, 
1912. 8vo., viii 120 pp. and 24 plates, b’d M. 1, 50; éd. 
de luxe M. 5.— 

Grif, Hans Gerhard.—Goethe itiber seine Dichtungen. 
Versuch einer Sammlung aller Aeusserungen des Dichters 
ueber seine poetischen Werke. III. Teil: Die lyrischen 


Dichtungen. 1. Bd. (Des ganzen Werkes 7. Bd.) Frankfurt 
a/M.: Literarische Anstalt (Riitten & Loening), 1912. 8vo., 
xxii + 640 pp., M. 20.—, cloth M. 21.50. 

Hackenberg, J.—Georg Philipp Schmidt von Liibeck. 
Ein volkstiimlicher Lyriker aus der klassischen Zeit. 
(Diss.) Minster: 1911. 8vo., 101' pp. 
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Delesques, P.—Poémes normands. Récits cauchois du pé 
Malandrin. Préface de Jean Revel. Caen: H. Delesques, 
1912. 16mo., xii pp. 

Destefanis, M a Femme -Ecrivain en France: moyen 
age et renaissance. Alessandria: 1912. 8vo., 43 pp. 

Doumic, R.—Lamartine. Paris: Hachette, 1912. 8vo., 
207 pp. Fr. 2. (Les Grands Ecrivains frangais.) 

Duine, F.—La Mennais. L’homme et l’écrivain. Pages 
choisies; par Paris: E. Vitte, 1912. 8vo., 351 pp. 

Egger, M.—Chateaubriand inédit: Cinq lettres de 1820. 
Paris: H. Leclerc, 1911. 8vo., 19 pp. (Extrait du Bulle- 
tin du Bibliophile.) 

Eisenberg, A.—Die an den Sprechpausen lautenden Kon- 
sonanten bei den franzésischen Klassikern des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts. I. Tl. Progr. Laibach, 1912. 8vo., 40 pp. 

Ewers, H. H., und Henry, Marc.—Joli tambour! Das 
franzis. Volkslied. Berlin: W. Borngriiber, 1912. 8vo., 
270 pp. M. 4. 

Fabre, Jos.—J. J. Rousseau. Paris: Alcan. 8vo., 252 pp. 
Fr. 2. 

Faguet, E.—Fontenelle. Textes choisis et commentés 

par Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1912. Fr. 1.50. 
TRibliotheque francaise publiée sous la direction de F. 
Strowski, XVIIIe siécle.) 

Fayolle, G. de—Le Fayolle de Rabelais. Périgueusx: 
Impr. de Ribes, 1909. 8vo., 4 pp. (Repr. fr. “ Bulletin de 
la Société historique et archéologique du Périgord,” 1908.) 

Garlinzoni, R.—L’Epopée napoléonienne dans l’euvre de 
Victor Hugo. Ivrea: E. Mazzone. 8vo., 27 pp. 

Gaurichon, J.—Contribution létude des étymologies 
celtiques de certains vocabulaires topographiques. Le 
Mans: Impr. Monnoyer, 1912. (Septiéme Congrés pré- 
historique de France. Session de Nimes, 1911.) 

Giraud, V.—Nouvelles Etudes sur Chateaubriand. Es- 
sais d’histoire morale et littérature. Paris: Hachette, 1912. 
16mo., ix + 335 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Graf, A.—Die beiden engeren Fassungen der altfranz. 
Dichtung in achtsilbigen Reimpaaren iiber Christi Héllen- 
fahrt und Auferstehung. 8vo., 69 pp. Greifswald Disser- 
tation. 

Gran, G.—Jean Jacques Rousseau. London: W. Black- 
wood, 1912. 8vo., 402 pp. Net 12/6. 

Guérin, P.—Contes patois lus en séance publique de 
VAcadémie de Nimes. Nimes: A. Chastanier, 1912. 8vo., 
16 pp. 

Hiimel, A.—Michel de Montaignes Ansichten iiber Erzie- 
hung und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. 8vo., 16 pp. 
(Beilage zum Jahresbericht der Handels-Realschule von 
W. Adam in Wiirzburg, 1912.) 

Jovy, E.L’Etude d’Homére et de Virgile au collége 

arisien de la Marche, en 1757, d’aprés le manuscrit 78 de 
a biblioth@éque de Vitry-le-Francois. Vitry-le-Frangois: 
Impr. du “ Messager de la Marne,” 1911. 8vo., 81 pp. 

Lachévre, F.—La Querelle des anciens et des modernes. 
Une premiére attaque inconnue de Claude Garnier, le der- 
nier tenant de Ronsard, contre Théophile de Viau. Paris: 
H. Leclere, 1912. 8vo., 31 pp. (Extrait du Bulletin du 
Bibliophile. ) 

Ladoué, P.—Un précurseur du romantisme, Millevoye 
(1782-1816). Essai d’histoire littéraire. Paris: Perrin et 
Cie., 1912. 8vo., xvi-413 pp. Fr. 5. 

La Lande de Calan, Vicomte C. de.—Les Bretons dans les 
chansons de geste. Saint-Brieuc: R. Prud’homme, 1912. 
8vo., 60 pp. (Extrait des “ Mémoires de l’Association bre- 
tonne. ’? Congrés tenu a Saint-Pol-de-Léon, en 1911.) 

Lamy, E.—La Langue francaise. Paris: Perrin et Cie., 
1912. 16mo., 64 pp. 50 centimes. 

Langfors, Artur——Huon le Roi, Le Vair Palefroi. Avec 
deux versions de La Male Honte, par Huon de Cambrai et 
par Guillaume. Fabliaux du XIlIle siécle. Edité par 
Paris: Champion, 1912. 8vo., xv+68 pp. Fr. 1.75. (Les 
Classiques Francais du Moyen Age.) 

Lanson, Gustave.—Trois Mois d’enseignement aux Etats- 
Unis. Notes et impressions d’un professeur francais. 
Paris: Hachette, 1912. 8vo., viii+ 298 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Lardeur, F. J—La Vérité psychologique et morale dans 
les romans de M. Paul Bourget. Paris: cine 1912. 
16mo., 136 pp. 


Lecomte, L. H.—Histoire des théAtres de Paris. Les 
Fantaisies Parisiennes; l’Athénée; le Théatre Scribe; 
lAthénée Comique. 1865-1911. Paris: H. Daragon, 1912. 
Svo., 231 pp. Fr. 8. 

Le Goff, P.—Proverbes bretons du MHaut-Vannetais 
(Vannes, Auray, Baud, Pontivy). Texte breton et traduc- 
tion francaise. Vannes: Lafolye, 1909. 8vo., 151 pp. 

Lote, G.—Le Numérisme et |]’égalité numérique des vers. 
(Repr. from “ La Phalange,” 20. 1. 1912.) 

Mann, F. E.—Das Rolandslied als Geschichtsquelle und 
die Entstehung der Rolandssiiulen. (Karls d. Gr. Feidzug 
gegen Retra und Stettin 778, Rolands Tod bei Prenzlau, 
sein Heldengedicht, seine askanischen Nachfolger, seine 
Denkmiiler.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1912. 8vo., viii 4+ 174 pp. 

Marchi, Augusta——Corneille e Alfieri: note, appunti, 
raffronti. Alba: Vertamy, 1912. 8vo., 28 pp. 

Marre, A.—Petit vocabulaire des mots de la langue fran- 
caise d’importation hispano-portugaise. Chalons-sur-Saéne: 
1912. 8vo., 68 pp. 

Mason, James Frederick—The Melodrama in France 
from the Revolution to the Beginning of Romantic Drama, 
1791-1830. Chapter I. Baltimore: J. H. Furst, 1912. 
8vo., xv + 39 pp. Johns Hopkins Dissertation. 

Miiller-Marquardt, F.—Die Sprache der alten Vita Wan- 
dregiseli. Halle: Niemeyer, 1912. 8vo., xvi + 255 pp. 

Niceforo, Alfredo.—Le Génie de Vargot, essai sur les 
langages spéciaux, les argots et les parlers magiques. 
Paris: Mercure de France, 1912. 18mo., 220 pp. 

Pellissier, G.—Le XIXe Siécle par les textes. Morceaux 
choisis. Paris: Delagrave, 1912. 8vo., 484 pp. Fr. 5. 
(Lectures classiques. ) 

Pélissier, L. G.—Lettres inédites de la Comtesse d’ Al- 
bany. Paris: Picard, 1912. Fr. 6. (Bibliothéque méri- 
dionale, 2e série, tome xiv.) 

Picot, E.—Les Imprimeurs rouennais en Italie au XVe 
siécle. Rouen: L. Gy, 1911. 8vo., 61 pp. 

Pilon, Edmond.—La Fontaine. Textes choisis et com- 
mentés par Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1912. Fr. 
1.50. (Bibliothéque francaise publiée sous la direction de 
F. Strowski, XVIIe siécle.) 

Pons, A.—L’Expérience religieuse de Chateaubriand. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1912. 16mo., xli + 261 pp. 

Rateau, J.—Noél breton, drame en un acte. Paris: G. 
Ondet, 1912. 16mo., 16 pp. Fr. 1. 

Revel, J.—Faicts et Dicts normands. Rowen: Lecerf 
fils, 1912. 18mo., 283 pp 

Rousseau, J. J.—Conférences faites A l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes sociales en 1912 par A. Cahen, D. Mornet, Gas- 
tinel, V. Delbos, Benrubi, F. Baldensperger, Dwelshauvers, 
Vial, Beaulavon, G. Belot, C. Bouglé, D. Parodi. Préface 
de G. Lanson. Paris: Alean, 1912. 8vo., xii + 308 pp. 
Fr. 6. (Biblioth@que générale des sciences sociales, XLIII.) 

Saillard, G—Essai sur la Fable en France au XVIIIe 
siécle. Paris: Picard, 1912. 8vo., 170 pp. Fr. 5. 

— Florian, sa vie, son wuvre. Paris: Picard, 1912. 
8vo., 325 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Sainéan, L.—Les Sources de l’argot ancien. T. ler: Des 
Origines A la fin du XVIIIe sitcle. T. 2: Le XIXe Siécle 
(1800-1850). Paris: Champion, 1912. 2 vols. 8vo., xvi 
+ 426 pp.; 470 pp. Fr. 15. 

Sakman, P.—J. J. Rousseau. Berlin: Reuther & Reich- 
ard, 1912. 8vo. (Die grossen Erzieher, hrsg. von R. Leh- 
mann, Bd. v.) 

Samaran, Charles—D’Artagnan, capitaine des mousque- 
taires du roi. Histoire véritable d’un héros de roman. 
Paris: Lévy, 1912. 18mo., 351 pp., with portrait. 

Schreinecke, W.—Zur Stellung des Adjektivs im Franzi- 
sischen. Progr. Braunschweig, 1912. 4to., 13 pp. 

Smith, Mrs. M. S. C.—The Spirit of French Letters. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. 12mo., 374 pp. $1.50 net. 

Strowski, F.—Montesquieu. Textes choisis et com- 
mentés par Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1912. Fr. 
1.50. (Biblioth@que francaise publiée sons la direction de 
F. Strowski.) 

Tenner, Fr.—Francois le Metel de Boisrobert als Lust- 
spieldichter und Vorliiufer Moliéres. I. Progr. Gera, 
1912. S8vo., 31 pp. 
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Tiersot, J.—J. J. Rousseau. 
(Les Maitres de la Musique.) 

Tischner, F.—Schiller und die Anfiinge der franzisischen 
Romantik. Progr. Hanau, 1912. 4to., 62 pp. 

Tougard, A.—Documents concernant Vhistoire littéraire 
du XVIIle siécle conservés aux archives de l’Académie de 
Rouen, publiés avec introduction, notes et table. T. 1. 
Paris: Picard, 1912. 8vo., xvi4-294 pp. (Société de 
Vhistoire de Normandie.) 

Tournier, H.—J. J. Rousseau A Motiers-Travers. Paris: 
E. Cornély. 8vo., 50 pp. Fr. 1.50. 

Trébuck, S.—La Chanson populaire et la Vie rurale des 
Pyrénées a la Vendée. Préface de M. P. Sébillot. T. 1: 
Physionomie de la chanson populaire et de la vie rurale. 
T. 2: Les Textes. Bordeaux: Ferret et Fils, 1912. 2 vols. 
8vo., xii + 360 pp.; xv +-313 pp. Fr. 20. 

Vaganay, H.—Pour l’édition critique des odes de Ron- 
sard. Paris: H. Champion, 1912. 8vo., 61 pp. (Repr. fr. 
“La Revue des bibliothéques,” nos. 1-3, 1912.) 

Verrier, P.—L’Isochronisme dans le vers francais. Paris: 
Alean, 1912. 8vo., 52 pp. Fr. 2. (Université de Paris. 
Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres, XXX.) 

Viaud, Grand-Marais, A.—A Travers le parler gallo- 
morbihannais environ de Malestroit. Vannes: Lafolye, 
1912. 8vo., 32 pp. (Repr. from the “ Revue de Bretagne.”) 

Viénot, J.—La Conversion de Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris: “La Revue chrétienne,” 1912. 8vo., 11 pp. 

Villey, P.—Les Sources d’Idées. XVIe si&cle: Textes 
choisis et commentés par Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie., 1912. Fr. 1.50. (Bibliothéque francaise publiée sous 
la direction de F. Strowski.) 

Warin, Ch.—La Langue francaise en Amérique. Paris: 
Publ. by the author, 1912. 16mo., 16 pp. 

Weiske, H.—Régis Michalias. Auvergnatische Lieder 
verdeutscht. Progr. Kdénigsberg. 8vo., 42 pp. 

Wiegand, Th.—Heinrich Heine und Alfred de Musset. 
Progr. Werdau, 1912. 8vo., 56 pp. 


Paris: Alean. Fr. 3.50. 


Arnold, W. Harkness.—French Diction for Singers and 
Speakers. Boston: Ditson, 1912. 8vo., v+ 120 pp. $1. 

Barbé, L. A.—Verne, Jules. Le Tour du Monde en 
quatre-vingts jours. Adapted and edited by New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. 12mo., xi4+-193 pp. 35 ets. net. 
(Siepmann’s Elementary French Series.) 

Bué, R. J. E.—Hetzel, J. Le Chateau des merveilles. 
Adapted and edited by New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. 16mo., 96 pp. 25 cts. net. (Oxford 
Junior French Series.) 

Ceppi, Marc.—Hugo, Victor. Cosette; épisode tiré de 
“Les Misérables.” Adapted and edited by New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1912. 16mo., 96 pp. (Ox- 
ford Junior French Series.) 

Francois, V. E.—Essentials of French. New York: 
American Book Co., 1912. 12mo., 426 pp. 90 cts. 

Goldberg, E. C.—Daudet, Alphonse. Jack. Part II— 
Indret. Adapted and edited by New York: Mac- 
millan, 1912. 12mo., xiv-+191 pp. 35 cts. net. (Siep- 
mann’s Advanced French Series.) 

Groves, E. J. A.—Le Texte expliqué. Edited by ——. 
London: Blackie, 1912. 8vo. 2/. 

Jeffrey, P. S.—Patrice, Victor. Au Péle en Ballon. 
Adapted and edited by ——. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
12mo., xii+ 172 pp. 35 ects. net. (Siepmann’s Elemen- 
tary French Series.) 

Marichal, J. P. R.—Vocabulaire francais. French Vo- 
cabularies for Repetition. London: Bell, 1912. 8vo. 1/6. 

Pellissier, E.—Montesquieu. Lettres persanes. Adapted 
and edited by ——. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 12mo., 
171 pp. 35 cts. net. (Siepmann’s Classical French 
Texts. ) 

Perry, C. C., and Turquet, A.—Continents, Cités, Hommes. 
A New French Reading Book and Aid to French Composi- 
tion for Higher Forms in Schools and Candidates for Pub- 
lic Examinations. London: Macmillan, 1912. 8vo., xi -+- 
200 pp. 2/. 

Raven, R. A.—Dumas, Alexandre. Aventures du Capi- 
taine Pamphile. Adapted and edited by ——. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1912. 16mo., 95 pp. 25 cts. net. 
(Oxford Junior French Series.) 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.——Dantis Alagherii Operum Latinorum, 
Concordantiae curante societate dantea quae est Cantabri- 
giae in Nova Anglia ediderunt Eduardus Kennard Rand et 
Ernestus Hatch Wilkins quos adiuvit Alanus Campbell 
White. Oxzonii: e Prelo Clarendoniano, MDCCCCXII. 8vo. 
(25 em.), viii+ 577 pp. 30 shillings. 

: La Vita Nuova e il Convito, con la vita di Dante 
seritta do Giovanni Boccaccio. Milano: Istituto Ed. It., 
1912. 16mo., 343 pp. (Class. It. VIII.) 

Bartoli, M. G.—Lingua Letteraria. Triennio 1909-1911. 
Estr. d. Annuario del Vollméller: Krit. Jahresber. iiber die 
Fortschr. d. roman. Philol., vol. XII. Erlangen: Junge & 
Sohn, 1912. 8vo., 22 pp. 

Biondolillo, F.—G. A. Cesareo. Palermo: Soc. Tip. Ed. 
Siciliana, 1912. 16mo., 15 pp. L. 0.20. (Scrittori It. Con- 
temp. 2.) 

Boralevi, Bice.—Eugenio Camerini e Giosué Carducci: 
saggio. Livorno: Tip. Debatte, 1912. 8vo., 27 pp. (Ediz. 
non venale di 100 esemplari.) 

Carducci, Giosué ed.—Cantilene e Ballate, Strambotti e 
Madrigali nei secoli XIII e XIV. Sesto 8. Giovanni: 
Madella, 1912. 16mo., 352 pp. L. 2. 

Caterina da Siena, Santa.—Lettere, con note di Niccold 
Tommaseo, a cura di Piero Misciattelli, vol. 1. Siena: 
Bentivoglio, 1912. 32mo. fig., 336 pp. L. 4. 

Ceolin, G.—Ugo Foscolo Ospite di Isabella Albrizzi e 
sua idea di cantare i Sepoleri nei colloqui con lei e col 
Pindemonte. Treviso: Tip. Ist. Turazza, 1912. 8vo., 36 
pp. L. 0.40. 

Chiti, M.—L’Estetica del Savonarola e l’azione di lui 
sulla cultura del rinascimento. Livorno: Giusti, 1912. 
16mo., viii+ 108 pp. L. 2. we 

Croce, Benedetto.—Scritti di Storia Letteraria e Politica. 
vol. II: La Rivoluzione Napoletana del 1799. Bari: 
Laterza, 1912. 8vo., xxiv-+ 474 pp. L. 7. 

Da Barberino, Francesco.—I Documenti d’ Amore secondo 
i manoscritti originali, a cura di Francesco Egidi. Fase. 
X (fine del vol. 11). Roma: Loescher (Regenberg), 1912. 
L. 5. 

D’Ancona, Alessandro.—Scritti Danteschi (I precursori 
di D.—Beatrice.—Noterelle dantesche.—I1 De Monarchia.— 
I canti VII e VIII del Purgatorio.—La visione del para- 
diso terrestre.—Il canto XXVII del Paradiso.—Il ritratto 
giottesco e la maschera di D.—ece.) Firenze: Sansoni, 
1912. 16mo., vi+ 570 pp. L. 5. 

De Chiara, S.—Lectura Dantis: il Canto XIII del Para- 
diso. Firenze: Sansoni, 1912. 8vo., 40 pp. L. 1. 

De Marchi, Emilio— Arabella: romanzo. Milano: Treves, 
1912. 16mo., 450 pp. L. 2. 

De Gubernatis, Angelo.—Vittorio Alfieri: corso di lezioni 
fatte nell’ universitA di Roma nell’ anno scolastico 1911- 
1912. Firenze: suec. Le Monnier, 1912. 8vo., 362 pp. L. 6. 

De Sanctis, Francesco.—Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 
la ediz. milanese, con note e indice del prof. Paolo Arcari. 
2 voll. Milano: Treves, 1912. 16mo., 800 pp. L. 3.50. 

Filomusi Guelfi, Lorenzo.—Novissimi Studi su Dante. 
Citta di Castello: Lapi, 1912. 8vo. L. 4. 

Foscolo, Ugo.—Poesie, con uno studio di Carlo Cattaneo. 
Milano: Ist. Ed. It., 1912. 16mo., 163 pp. (Classici It. 
IX.) 


Prose e Poesie scelte e illustrate da E. Marinoni. 
Milano: Hoepli, 1912. 16mo., xci+ 375 pp. L. 2 (Le- 
gato, 3). 

Garibaldi— Nei Canti dei Poeti suoi Contemporanei e 
del popolo italiano, con prefazione e note di Nello Puccioni. 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1912. 8vo., xiii+ 262 pp. L. 2. 

Giannarelli, D.—Caratteri Generali dei Dialetti Tuni- 
gianesi compresi fra la Magra e l’Apennino reggiano. Tor- 
tona: Paila, 1912. 8vo., 31 pp. 

Giubbini, A.—Victor Hugo e Giosué Carducci, come poeti 


della storia. Perugia: Tip. Guerra, 1912. 8vo., 252 pp. 
L. 3. 
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